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TME SCHEMER.—No. XIII. 


Quid Romz faciam, mentiri nefcio. 
JUVENAL. 
That man, who thinks one thing and 
fays another is as difpleafing to my foul 
as the gates of the infernal abodes. 
HOMER. 


“WHAT istruth?” faid the Ro- 
man Governor—but he was too much 
like many of more modern times. 
He afked a queftion which he might 
eafily have folved, yet was not 
willing to make a proper ufe of his 
knowledge. 

Poor, inconfiderate man goes on 
in one falfe ftep after another, in- 
volving himfelf in many unneceflary 
difficulties, all of which might be 
avoided by honeftly enquiring, What 
is truth? and by ftritly adhering to 
it when difcovered. 

The ingenious Swift in his account 
of the Hounhymns informs us, that 
they have no expreffion in their lan- 
guage to defignate a lie: they fay, 
“fuch an one has faid the thing 
which is not.” I can readily join 
him in wifhing to place a lie on a 
footing with fome unheard of crime ; 
but I believe many a falfehood origi- 
nates from inattention and a want of 
due regard to the nature of truth. 

It is not to be fuppofed that any 
perfon is bound to give an anfwer to 
every impertinent enquiry; but we 
th winer'be juftified if we “ fay the 
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in fuch circumftances jg, either to 
give no anfwer at all to improper 
queftions, or to give fuch as are 
ftrictly conformable to the truth. I 
never was pleafed with the faying of 
“ afk me no queftions and I will tell 
you no lies ;” as it implies a neceffity 
of lying if impertinent queftions are 
afked. 

If mankind would univerfally enter 
into the fcheme of fpeaking the truth 
at all times, and on all occafions, 
what a change would there be in hu- 
man affairs! Inftead of oaths, con- 
tracts, bonds, law-fuits, &c. &c. no- 
thing would be neceffary but fimple 
memorandums to fupply the want of 
memory. Jealoufy and diftruft would 
be bani from the earth; and the 
numberlefs fufpicions and mifunder- 
ftandings, which give rife to fo many 
imaginary injuries, would no longer 
exift. 

Truth is not only in itfelf a fub- 
ftantial principle, but its effects are 
more extenfive than is commonly 
imagined. To say the thing which 
is, certainly con{titutes truth: but 
the application is far more general. 
If a man profeffes a chardéter and 
does not act up to it, he does not 
keep to the truth. In courts of juf- 
tice it is required, that the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth be told. This is emphatic and 


very fignificant language, and de- 
ferying the attention of every one 
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who withes ftri€tly to conform to this 
divine principle. , 

We fometimes hear of a white lie, 
which is meant to do no injury, but 
is either intended as an harmlefs joke 
or perhaps defigned to serve a friend. 
This will not stand the test: a lie is 
a lie whether it be a white or a black 
one; and the man who firft made 
ufe of the expreffion “ Let juftice be 
done, if heaven itfelf goes to wreck,” 
might, with much more propriety, 
have applied it to the telling of tryth 
in every thought, word, and action. 
Can any reafoning—can any fitua- 
tion in life excufe a deviation from 
truth? 

The abettors of the Gothic prac- 
tice of duelling have deemed no 
crime of deeper dye or of greater 
magnitude than giving the lie—than 
fuppofing a human being capable of 
uttering a falfehood. 

I have thus far endeavoured to efta- 
blith the utility, the extent, and the 
excellency of truth ; but cannot con- 
clude the fubject without ferioufly 
advifing the thoughtlefs to confider 
the abfolute and divine injunction, 
“ Let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay ;” for, however this facred 
principle may be undervalued or op- 
pofed, yet it moft affuredly “ is all 
powerful and will prevail.” 


—— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
ARTHUR MERVYN ; 


OR, MEMOIRS OF THE TEAR 1793+ 
[Continued from page 199.) 

Y natal foil is Chefter County. 
My father had a finall farm on which 
he has been able, by induftry, to 
maintain himfelf and a numerous fa- 
mily. He has had many children, 
but fome defect in the conftitution 
of our mother has been fatal to all 
of them but mee They died fuccef- 
fively as they attained the age of 
nineteen or twenty, and fince I have 
not yet reached that age I may rea- 
fonably look for the fame premature 
fate. Inthe fpring of lait year my 
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mother followed her fifth child to 
the grave, and three months after- 
wards died herfelf. 

My conftitution has always been 
frail, and, till the death of my mo- 
ther I enjoyed unlimited indulgence. 
I cheerfully fuftained my portion of 
labour, for that neceffity prefcribed ; 
but the intervals were always at my 
own difpofal, and in whatever man- 
ner I thought proper to employ them, 
my plans were encouraged and af- 
fifted. Fond appellations, tones of 
mildnefs, folicitous attendance when 
I was fick, deference to my opinions, 
and veneration for my talents com- 
pofe the image which I ftill retain of 
my mother. I had the thoughtlefs- 
nefs and prefumption of youth, and 
now that fhe is gone my compunétion 
is awakened by a thoufand recollec- 
tions of my treatment of her. I was 
indeed guilty of ne flagrant ads of 
contempt or rebellion. Perhaps her 
deportment was inevitably calculated 
to inftil into me a froward and re. 
fractory fpirit. My faults, however, 
were {peedily followed by repentance, 
and in the midft of impatience and 
paflion, a look of tender upbraiding 
from her was always fufficient to 
melt me into tears and make me 
du@tile to her will. If forrow for 
her lofs be any atonement for the 
offences which I committed during 
her life, ample atonement has been 
made. 

My father is a man of flender ca- 
pacity but of a temper eafy and flex- 
ible. He was fober and induftrious 
by habit. He was content to be 
guided by the fuperior intelligence 
of his wife. Under this guidance ke 
profpered ; but when that was with- 
drawn, his affairs foon began to be- 
tray marks of unfkilfulnefs and neg- 
figence. My underftanding, perhaps, 

ualified me to counfel m8 affift my 
ather, but 1 was wholly unaccuf- 
tomed to the tafk of fuperintendenceé. 
Befides, gentlenefs and fortitude did 
not defcend to me from my mother, 
and thefe were indifpenfable attri- 
butes in a boy who defires to dictate 


to 
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to his grey-headed parent. ‘Time 
perhaps might have conferred dexte- 
rity on me, or prudence on him, had 
not a moft unexpected event given a 
different direction to my views. 

Betty Lawrence was a wild girl 
from the pine forefts of New Jerfey. 
At the age of ten years fhe became a 
bond fervant in this city, and, after 
the expiration of her time, came into 
my father’s neighbourhood in fearch 
of employment. She was hired in 
our family as milk-maid and market 
woman. Her features were coarfe, 
her frame robuft, her mind totally 
unlettered, and her morals defeive 
in that point in which female excei- 
lence is eg chiefly to confift. 
She poffeffed fuperabundant health 
and good humour, and was quite a 
fupportable companion in the hay- 
field or the barn-yard. 

On the death of my mother, the 
was exalted to a fomewhat higher 
ftation. The fame tafks tell to her 
lot; but the time and manner of per- 
forming them were, in fome degree, 
fubmitted to her own choice. The 
cows and the dairy were ftill her 
province ; but in this no one inter- 
fered with her or pretended to pre- 
fcribe her meafures. For this pro- 
vince fhe feemed not unqualified, and 
as long as my father was pleafed with 
her management, I had nothing to 
object. 

his ftate of things continued, 
without material variation for feveral 
months. There were appearances in 
my father’s deportment to Betty, 
which excited my reflections, but 
not my fears. The deference which 
was occafionally paid to the advice 
or the claims of this girl, was ac- 
counted for by that feeblenefs of 
mind which degraded my father, in 
whatever fcene he fhould be placed, 
to be the tool of others. I had no 
conception that her claims extended 
beyond a temporary or fuperficial 
gratification. 

At length, however, a vifible 
change took place in her manners. A 

affetation and awkward 
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dignity began to be affumed. A 
greater attention was paid to drefs, 
which was of gayer hues and more 
fafhionable texture. 1 rallied her 
on thefe tokens of a fweetheart, and 
amufed myfelf with expatiating to 
her on the qualifications of her lover. 
A clownith fellow was frequently her 
vifitant. His attentions did not ap- 
pear to be difcouraged. He there. 
fore was readily fuppofed to be the 
man. When pointed out as the fa- 
vourite, great refentment was ex- 
preffed, and obfcure infinuations were 
made that her aim was not quite fo 
low as that. Thefe denials I fup- 
pofed to be cuftomary on fuch occa- 
fions, and confidered the continuance 
of his vifits as a fufficient confutation 
of them. 

1 frequently fpoke of Betty, her 
newly acquired dignity, and of the 
probable caufe of her change of man- 
ners to my father. When this theme 
was ftarted, a certain coldnefs and 
referve overfpread his features. He 
dealt in monofyllables and either !a- 
boured to change the fubject or made 
fome excufe for leaving me. This 
behaviour, though it occafioned fur- 
prife, was never very deeply reflected 
on. My father was old, and the 
mournful impreffions which were 
made upon him by the death of his 
wife, the lapfe of almoft half a year 
feemed fcarcely to have weakened. 
Betty had chofen her partner and I 
was in daily expectation of receiving 
a fummons to the wedding. 

One afternoon this girl dreffed her- 
felf in the gayeft manner and feemed 
making preparations for fome .mo- 
mentous ceremony. My father had 
dire&ted me to put the horfe to the 
chaife. On my enquiring whither 
he was going he anfwered me in ge- 
neral terms that he had fome bufinefs 
at a few miles diftance. I offered to 
go in his ftead, but he faid that 
was impoffible. I was proceeding 


to afcertain the poffibility of this 
when he left me to go to a field 
where his workmen were bufy, direét- 
ing me to inform him when the chaife 

Was 
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was ready, and to fupply his place, 
while abfent, in overlooking the 
‘workmen. 

This office was performed; but 
before I called him from the field I 
exchanged a few words with the 
milk-maid, who fat on a bench, in 
all the primnefs of expectation and 
decked with the moft gaudy plumage. 
I rated her imaginary lover for his 
tardinefs, and vowed eternal hatred 
to them both for not making mea 
bride’s attendant. She liftened to 
me with an air in which embarraff- 
ment was mingled fometimes with 
exultation and fometimes with ma- 
lice. I left her at length, and re- 
turned to the houfe not till a late 
hour. As foon as I entered, my 
father prefented Betty to me as his 
wife, and defired fhe might receive 
that treatment from me which was 
due to a mother. 

Tt was not till after repeated and 
folemn declarations from both of 
them that I was prevailed upon to 
credit this event. Its effe€&t upon 
my feelings may be ealily conceived. 
I knew the woman to be rude, igno- 
rant, and licentious. Had I fuf- 
pected this event I might have for- 
tified my father’s weaknefs and ena- 
bled him to fhun the gulf to which 
he was tending ; but my prefumption 
had been carelefs of the danger. To 
think that fuch an one fhould take 
the place of my revered mother was 
intolerable. ; 

To treat her in any way not 
fquaring with her real merits; to 
hinder anger and fcorn from rifing 
at the fight of her in her new condi- 
tion, was not in my power. To be 
degraded to the rank of her fervant ; 
to become the fport of her malice 
and her artifices was not to be en- 
dured. I had no independent provi- 
vifion ; but I was the only child of 
my father, and had reafonably hoped 
to fueceed to his patrimony. On 
this hope I had built a thoufand 
agreeable vifions. I had meditated 
innumerable projets which the pof- 
feffion of this eftate would enable me 
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to execute. I had no with beyond 
the trade of agriculture, and beyond 
the opulence which an hundred acres 
would give. 

Thefe vifions were now at an end. 
No doubt her own intereft would be 
to this woman the fupreme law, and 
this intereft would be confidered as 
irreconcilably hoftile to mine. My 
father would eafily be moulded to 
her purpofe and that act eafily ex- 
torted from him which fhould reduce 
me to beggary. She had a grofs 
and perverfe tafte. She had a nume- 
rous kindred, indigent and hungry. 
On thefe his fubftance would fpeedily 
be lavifhed. Me the hated becaufe 
fhe was confcious of having injured 
me, becaufe fhe knew that I held 
her in contempt, and becaufe I had 
deteéted her in an illicit intercourfe 
with the fon of a neighbour. 

The houfe in which I lived was 
no longer my own, nor even my fa- 
ther’s.s Hitherto I had thought and 
acted in it with the freedom of a 
mafter, but now I was become, in 
my own conceptions, an alien and 
an enemy to the roof under which I 
was born. Every tie which had 
bound me to it was diffolved or con- 
verted into fomething which repelled 
me to a diftance from it. I was a 
gueft whofe prefence was borne -with 
anger and impatience. 

I was fully impreffed with the ne-' 
ceffity of removal, but I knew not 
whither to go or what kind of fubfif- 
tence to feek. My father had been 
a Scottifh emigrant, and had no kin- 
dred on this fide of the ocean. My 
mother’s family lived in New Hamp- 
fhire, and long feparation had ex- 
tinguifhed all the rights of relation- 
fhip in her offspring. Tilling the 
earth was my only profeffion, and to 
profit by my {kill in it, it would be 
neceflary to become a day-labourer 
in the fervice of ftrangers ; but this 
was a deftiny to which I, who had 
fo long enjoyed the*pleafures of in- 
dependence and command, could not 
fuddenly reconcile myfelf. It oc- 
curred to me that the city might af- 

ford 
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ford me an afylum. A fhort day’s 
journey would tranfport me into it. 
I had been there twice or thrice in 
my life, but only for a few hours 
each time. I knew net an human 
face, and was a ftranger to its modes 
and dangers. I was qualified for 
no employment, compatible with a 
town-life, but that of the pen. This 
indeed had ever been a favourite tdol 
with me, and though it may appear 
fomewhat ftrange, it is no lefs true 
that I had had nearly as much prac- 
tice at the quill as at the mattock. 
But the fum of my {kill lay in tracing 
diftin& characters. I had ufed it 
merely to tranfcribe what others had 
written, or to give form to my own 
conceptions. Whether the city would 
afford me employment, as a mere 
copyift, fufficiently lucrative, was a 
point on which I poffeffed no means 
of information. 

My determination was haftened by 
the condu& of my new mother. My 
conje€tures as to the courfe fhe would 
purfue with regard to me had not 
been erroneous. My father’s deport- 
ment ina fhort time grew fullen and 
auftere. Directions were given in a 
magifterial tone, and any remiffnefs 
in the execution of his orders was 
rebuked with an air of authority. At 
length thefe rebukes were followed 
by certain intimations that I was 
now old enough to provide for my- 
felf; that it was time to think of 
fome employment by which I might 
fecure a livelihood; that it was a 
fhame for me to fpend my youth in 
idlenefs; that what he had gained 
was by his own labour; and I muft 
be indebted for my living to the fame 
fource. 

Thefe hints were eafily underftood. 
At firft, they excited indignation and 
grief. I knew the fource whence 
they fprung and was merely able to 
fupprefs the utterance of my feelings 
in her prefence. My looks, however, 
were abundantly fignificant, and my 
company became hourly more infup- 
portable. Abftraéted from thefe 
confiderations, my father’s remon- 


ftrances were not deftitute of weight. 
He gave me being but fuftenance 


ought furely to be my own gift. In 


the ufe of that for which he had been 
indebted to his own exertions, he 
might reafonably confult his own 
choice. He affumed no control over 
me; he merely did what he would 
with his own, and fo far from fetter- 
ing my liberty, he exhorted me to 
ufe it for my benefit and to make 
provifion for nryfelf. 

I now reflected that there were 
other manual occupations befides that 
of the plough. Among thefe none 
had fewer difadvantages than that 
of carpenter or cabinet-maker. I 
had no knowledge of this art; but, 
neither cuftom, nor law, nor the im- 
penetrablenefs of the myftery required 
me to ferve a feven years’ appren- 
ticefhip to it. A mafter in this trade 
might poffibly be perfuaded to take 
me under his tuition: two or three 
years would fuffice to give me the 
requifite fkill. Meanwhile my fa- 
ther would, perhaps, confent to bear 
the coft of my maintenance. No- 
body could live upon lefs than I was 
willing to do. 

I mentioned thefe ideas to my fa- 
ther ; but he merely commended my 
intentions without offering to affiit 
me in the execution of them. He 
had full employment, he faid, for all 
the profits of his ground. No doubt 
if I would bind myfelf to ferve four 
or five years, my mafter would be at 
the expence of my fubfiftence. Be 
that as it would, I muft look for no- 
thing from him. I had fhewn very 
little regard for his happinefs: I had 
refufed all marks of refpect to a wo- 
man who was entitled to it from her 
relation to him. He did not fee 
why he fhould treat as a fon one who 
refufed what was due to him as a 
father. He thought it right that I 
fhould heaceforth maintain myfelf. 
He did not want my fervices on the 
farm, and the fooner I quitted his 
houfe the better. : 

‘ I retired from this conference with 
a refolution to follow the advice that 
was 
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was given. I faw that henceforth 1 
‘Muft be my own protector, and won- 
dered at the folly that detained me 
fo long under this roof. To leave it 
‘was now become indifpenfable, and 
there could be no reafon for delaying 
my departure for a fingle hour. I 
determined to bend my courfe to the 
city.. The fcheme foremoft in my 
mind was to apprentice myfelf to 
fome mechanical trade.. I did not 
overlook the evils of conftraint and 
the dubioufnefs as to the character 
of the mafter I fhould choofe. I 
was not without hopes that accident 
would fuggeft a different expedient 
and enable me to procure an imme- 
diate fubfiftence without . forfeiting 
my liberty. 

I determined to commence my 
journey the next morning. No won- 
der the profpec of fo confiderable a 
change in my condition fhould de- 
prive me of fleep. I {pent the night 
ruminating on the future and in 
painting to my fancy the adventures 
which I fhould be likely to meet. 
The forefight of man is in proportion 
to his knowledge. No wonder that 
in my ftate of profound ignorance, not 
the fainteft preconcegtion fhould be 
formed of the events that really be- 
fel me. My temper was inquifitive, 
but there was nothing in the fcene 
to which I was going from which 
my curiofity expected to derive gra- 
tification. Difcords and evil fmells, 
unfavoury food, unwholefome labour, 
and irkfome companions, were, in 
my opinion, the unavoidable atten- 
dants of a city. 

My beft clothes were of the home- 
lieft texture and fhape. My whole 
ftock of linen confifted of three check 
fhirts. Part of my winter evening’s 
employment fince the death of my 
mother coniifted in knitting my own 
ftockings. Of thefe I had three pair, 
one of which I put on and the reft I 
formed, together with two fhirts, 
into a bundle. Three quarter-dollar 
pieces compofed my whole fortune 
in money. 

[ To be Continued. } 


Tothe Editors of the Weekly Magazines 
ON THEAYRIC EXHIBITIONS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ir you are not tiréd with difcuffions 
on the fubject of theatres and thea- 
trical exhibitions, you may add the 
following mong to thofe you haye 
already ufhered to the world through 
the medium of your excellent publi- 
cation. 


Tue man who confiders ignorance 
as the fource of every evil, muft look 
with an unfriendly eye on thofe de- 
clamations whofe aim is the deftruc- 
tion of any vehicle by which know- 
ledge is conveyed to the human races 
That the theatre is a powerful en- 
gine, capable of being made to pro- 

uce great effects upon the minds of 
men, will not be denied: That from 
the ftage, knowledge to a certain 
degree has been diffufed and opinions 
propagated, is equally uncontroverti- 
ble ; and, that the knowledge thence 
flowing, is becoming daily more 
pure—the opinions, daily more cor- 
rect, is known to all who are conver- 
fant with the fubje&, and can be, 
at any time, eftablifhed by proof. 

Perhaps it will be found that the 
prefs and the ftage are the two great 
engines by which man is to be 
{natched out of ignorance: that the 
firft is the moft valuable is not to be 
doubted, principally from that af- 
furednefs which it has given to the 
progrefs of fcience, that mound 
which it has raifed againft the retro- 
gs movement of mind ; but there 
are advantages which the fta f- 
feffes in gt which i a 


powerful and confequently a valuable 


auxiliary. The time may arrive 
when the ftage fhall be no longer 
neceflary ; perhaps we can form no 
idea of a period when the prefs will 
be ufelefs: but at prefent, that the 
productions of the comparatively wife 
fhould be prefented to the compara- 
tively ignorant, through every pof- 
fible medium, feems to be highly 
defirable, apd it will fcarcely be am 
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nied that inftru€tion may be and is 
conveyed by dramatic reprefentations 
to many, who from habit or other 
caufes, fearcely ever look within the 
binding of a book or beyond the ad- 
vertifements and daily occurrences of 
a news-paper. 

The moft ftrenuous oppefers of the 
ftage are thofe who from motives of 
prudence or profeffional wifdom ne- 
ver go within the walls of a theatre. 
They cry loudly againft the immora- 
lity, obfcenity, and profanenefs of 
dramatic exhibitions. Whence do 
they gain their knowledge? From 
the works of the licentious wits of 
the laft and its preceding century ; 
from that exhibition of talents and 
profligacy which Bell’s Britifh The- 
atre difplays. But becaufe the “ Old 
Bachelor” has been reprefented on 
the boards of Covent Garden, are 
they therefore the fources of immo- 
rality when the “ Man of Ten Thou- 
fand” treads them? The ftage, like 
every thing elfe, is ever changing, is 


progreffing : it has not lately gained 


in wit or energy, but it has gained 
infinitely in decorum and in morality. 
What effects a theatre might produce 
under the direction of a wife man, it 
is impoffible to calculate. 

The ftage has many ftriking re- 
femblances to the prefs. Ought we 
to prohibit printing becaufe by its 
means every kind of error is pro- 
pagated? Ought we to annihilate 
the prefs becaufe fuperitition, from 
thence, difcharges inceffantly her 
poifoned and barbed arrows? The 
prefs has the vaft advantage of giving 
many copies of a piece compofed to 
delight and amend; they are widely 
difperfed, but the impreflion each 
makes is folitarye The ftage gives 
one picture ; but it is alive, it moves, 
it fpeaks, and hundreds at the fame 
moment fee, hear, and feel it: each 
views his neighbour’s emotion and it 
is added to his own: he is convinced 
that his fellow beings are like him- 
felf, and his affection for them is en- 
creafed: the felfithnefs of an ever- 
prowling individuality is for the mo- 


ment forgotten, and being for a mo- 
ment forgotten is forever weakened : 
man, delighted himfelf, is always 
pleafed to behold the joy of his neigh- 
bour ; fympathy kindles to a flame 
the native benevolence of his heart, 
and in {pite of the {mothering fmoke 
of ignorance, his love for a time 
blazes luminous and pure. wWwDMI. 
New York, Fune 12, 1798. 


_—— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


FROM THE DESK OF BERI HESDIN~ 


O! pity me—for I am poor ; have com- 
pafion on me—for my crufe of oil 
faileth. 


POOR foul! who is there, in this 
world of trouble and misfortune, 
where happinefs is a mere reed 
fhaking in the wind, that will not 
fympathize with thy forrows? Hard, 
indeed, muft be that heart, which 
regularly palpitates at a recital of 
thy fufferings. It is not the lack of 
fplendour that thou mourneft; nor 
doft thou complain that thy wine- 
preffes are dry; but thy barrel of 
meal is wafted and thy crufe of oil 
faileth thee ; and, what is worfe than 
all, the Elijahs of this world are 
either travelling barefoot in the wil- 
dernefs, or commuaing with the fa- 
thers. Widows’ children are cither 
fpeedily buried under the coarfe fod, 
or immured in the naufeous cells of 
bospitality. 

Poverty is but a forry gueft, even 
to thofe who have almoft fettled their 
accounts with Heaven ; and they had 
much rather sbe would fojourn fome- 
where elfe, than incumber their ha- 
bitations. To fay the leaft of her 
haggard ladythip, the is continually 
making new trials of man’s fortitude 
and virtue. Thofe, who have nearly 
deicended the hill of life, are already 
fo wearied out, with buffeting fin 
and Satan, the cuftoms, jollies, 
fafhions, and temptations, which are 
plentifully fcattered in the good 
man’s way—that they can but poorly 

ftruggle 
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-firuggie with this alarming vifitant. 
the hoary hermit, who would 
world believe, that raw 
running water purified 
both body and mind, and were fuffi- 
ient for nature on her journey to 
the grave—muft often long to fip of 
the juice of the grape, and tafte a 
few flices of kid's fiefh or venifon. 
He is anxious for whole garments, 
and would be fomewhat reftlefs in 
fleep—_were this raw-boned rambler 
to ftick clofe by his fide, or accom- 
pany him in his lonely walks... She 
is an uneafy companiori with the 
beft of fouls, and even madmen fhun 
her ;—how unhappy, then, muft be 
his feelings, in whom ambition and 
a love of fociety preponderate, to 
find her dogging clofe at-his heels ? 
Cruel Fortune! unbind thyfelf and 
look on the children of men—behold 
the many, who are pining in anguifh 
and niley, whom nature has bleft 
with the fweeteft difpofitions, in 
whom fancy has taken her abode, 
and reafon delights to honour—en- 
guireft thou “ What elfe is wanting?” 
Pray look, Madam, at their habita- 
tions, examine their ftore, their rag- 
ged garments, and hollow cheeks. 
See how they have been borne up by 
their fpirits in this rude unfriendly 
world—but their fpirits will not now 
fupport them, they cannot fupport 
themfelves. Canft thou bear to fee 
them wandering away from fociety, 
quitting their dear delights and fond 
imaginations—when a few of thy 
loofe coin would fill their mouths 
with laughter and their hearts with 
jov? O righteous charity forbid it! 
—come with thy fweet cordials and 
re-animate the expiring faint, let him 
not defcend in youth to the grave. 
Give a drop to yon poor wretch, who 
is weeping by the way’s fide, and 
knows not where to lay his head. 
In the morning of life he was bleit 
with plenty, and with a liberal hand 
fupplied the children of want and 
adverlity—health {ported in his man- 
fion and happineis furrounded his 
dwelling ;—but happinefs and plenty 
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are the birds of fummer, the fickle 
companions of man; blighting mil- 
dew, rude blafts, and raging fire {weep 
them away, like the ftubble of the 
earth. Friendfhip flies off with for- 
tune, and compaffion pours her oil 
but into filver ewers and golden 
cupse Now he is poor and his olive 
trees are blighted; no one offereth 
hin a flak of oil, or cake of figs— 
excufes are handy coin, and he is 
direéted by one neighbour to the 
other, till he findeth himfelf without 
the gates of the city. 

If an obje&t fo worthy will not 
excite your compaffion, turn into 
that miferable cottage, which refls 
on yon craggy cliff amidft thorns 
and brambles ; there you will find a 
peor widow, with three orphan chil- 
dren, who were left in her care by a 
dying friend. She has expended her 
laft mite, and ranfacked the wilder- 
nefs for food; but the earth is co- 
vered with fhow and the hearts of 
her neighbours are colder than ice. 
Good heavens! what will the do? 
fhe is tottering with faintnefs, and 
yet is furrounded with the poor little 
innocents imploring charity,; but fa- 
mine has dried up the fountain of her 
tears—fhe can only clafp them in 
her feeble arms and roll her languid 
eyes to heaven. 

Get ye to her cottage, ye unfeel- 
ing of the earth and furvey the habi- 
tation of poverty and wretchedne/s— 
go ‘fee how the righteous fuffer, and 
tremble at the doom that_ awaits 
you. BERDHES DIN. 

— é 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
QUERIES. 


W HaT is the difference between 
Newton’s method of Fluxions and 
the differential calculus of D’Alem- 
bert? 

2. What mechanical power or 
powers are employed in chifeling a 
ftatue ? 


3- The planets are acted upon by 
each other as well as by the fun. 
Cannot the exiftence and affections 
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unknown planets be afcertained 
by iregularites i the motions of 


ie 
Does light flow from the fun’s 

Carface or oe: vapours floating in 
st eae, 

5+ Are oe on in the fun, vol- 
canic fmoke, or merely openings be- 
tween luminous clouds through which 
portions of the opaque furface are 
difcovered ? 

6. Would human happinefs be pro- 


moted by difcovering the longitude? . 


7+ Does impenetrability belong to 
matter? 

8. Can the mind contemplate two 
ideas - the fame time ? 

g- Is fleepthe fufpenfion of thought 
or of me: gz 

10 Is fleep a perfection or a defect 
in the human frame ?—If the latter, 
ir it curable? 

11. Are men, in any cafe, fubje& 
to the variolous ‘contagion a fecond 
time ? 

12. Is the inteftinal motion and 
the motion of the blood produced 
mechanically or by thought ? 

13- Which has moft influence on 
life and health, the moralift, the 
apothecary, or the furgeon? 

14. Has an inftance of ventri- 
loquifm fallen within the knowledge 
of any of my readers? 

15+ Did they ever witnefs the va- 
garies of a fomnambulift ? 

16. Did they ever meet two per- 
fons fo alike as to be undiftinguifhable 
from menadione 07 esaireeel 
fome artificial a 

17. Is the of the dead lan- 

u ? 
OE incall the mili pest in 
thefe ftates for fuuff, pig-tail, and fe- 
gars, be thrown into a common fund, 
what would be the probable amount? ? 

19. Is not the whole fum levied in 
taxes lefs than that which is pes | in 
the purchafe of fpirituous liquors ? 

fe Is the nite he sale more 
ufeful to the public than he who 
builds and endows an hofpital? There 
are fome fhrewd thinkers who fay 


yes. 
Vou. I. No, 21. 


« Does the difufe of Weft-Indi- 
an wal se by an individual, dif- 
the flave trade? 

22. Is the mifer more defpicable 
than the fpendthrift ? Ae Zs 


- — a 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE 
ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. | 


THE following is ay abftraét from 
a much more diffufe “ Effa 

the Cultivation of the Vine the 
making and prefervingof W ine, fuit- 
ed to the different Climates in North 
America, by Edward Antill, Ef. 
of New Jerfey,” vublifhed in the firft 
volume of the Tranfactions of tic 
American Philofophica! Society of 
Philadelphia. As it appears that 
the author wrote from experience, it 
was prefumed that the information 
contained in this piece was worthy 
of a more general circulatien than 
it could obtain through the medium 
of the work in which it was firft pub- 
lithed. . At any rate it may have 
the effect of inducing perfons attach- 
ed to agriculture to turn to the ori- 
ginal for more complete fatisfaction 
on fo interefting a fubject, and may 
prove the poffibility of cultivating to 
advantage, in the United States of 
America, fodelicious and valuable a 
fruit as the grape. 

Perhaps this concife view of Mr. 
Antill’s Effay cannot be introduced 
in a more proper manner than by the 
following extract from the preface to 


the above mentioned frft volume of 


the Tranfactions of the American 
Philofophical Society. Our wines 
and raifins, fays the writer, are 
imported. from foreign countries ; 
while nature points out that there 
cannot be a country more proper 
than thjs is for producing the grape. 
Before our de were cleared, and 
fo many of the grape vines extirpa- 


ted, foreigners who vilited this coun- * 


y could not help obferving and 
niring the quantity that, like na- 
Hh tive 
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_ to their view. And even now our 
~ hills, vales, and level lands abound 
_ with them. They grow in every 


foil, are fuited to every climate, and 
“America, the foil, the feafons, the 


without cultivation pour forth their 
iruits in abundance ; many of them 
rich and Iufcious to the tafte. It 
is not a little ifing therefore 
that the culture of the grape was 
not among the firft of our improve- 
ments. Confidering the great variety 
of vines we have on this continent, 
it is not to be doubted that with a 
little care and induftry, America 
might produce wine fuflicient not 
only for home confumption but even 
for exportation ; and confidering the 
richnefs of many of our in 
their prefent wid unculti ftate, 
and the improvement they muft re- 
ceive from culture, there is reafon 
to hope that in time our wine may 
be much efieemed—P. ix. x. 
Mr. Antill in the letter introduc- 
— to his Efflay fays, The fuccefs 
perfection of every undertaking 
pes ay upon fetting out rightly ; 
i the of America have 
greatly the advantage of the people 
of Europe in ‘things of this nature, 
becaufe we begin where they leave 
‘off, and we are free from the force 
of all their prejudices and erroneous 
cuftoms ; but then we muft determi- 
nately a& like men and judge for 
ourfelves and not implicitly follow 
them without ‘the ufe of our own 
reafon. Let us ‘then fuppofe that 
every art is of improvement, 


and ‘let the people of America try high 


the ftrength of their own genius. 
They may hit on things that have 
not been thought of before ; for we 
yearly fee that the arts and fciences 
too meet with conftant additional 
improvements ; and why fhould the 
people of America be fecluded from 
the honour and pleafure of being fer- 
viceable cf mankind in their ‘turn. 
é We muft expe to meet with all 

the difcouragements that the artifice 
of France, Spain, and Portugal can 
give us; we fhalj be told that our 
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country is teo new, our foil is not 
fit, and our climate is the reverfe of 
that of wine countries, &c. but let 
us not be duped. For whaever con- 
fiders the general climate of North 


ferenity and drynefs of the air, the 
length and intenfenefs of the heat, 
the fair and moderate weather that 
generally prevails in the fall, when 
grapes are coming to maturity, and 
arrive at their greateft perfection ; 
whoever compares the prefent ftate 
of the air, with what it was formerly 
before the country was opened, clear- 
ed, and drained, will fd that .we 
are — year faft advancing to that 
pure perfect temperature of air, 
fit for making the beft and richeft 
wines of every kind. 

Qur author then proceeds to re- 
mark, that Suca has ‘been the 
bounty and goodnefs of Heaven, that 
there are vines adapted eA every 
country, to e ion from fifty 
degrees both aot 8 =a fouth latitude 
down to the equator ; and the coun- 
tries beyond thefe may eafily be fup- 
plied by traffic, fo that all the fons 
of men may partake of this general, 
this univerial bleffing. 

A vine from a ftock or cutting, 
begins to bear fruit the third year, 
on the fourth year it bears more, and 
on the fifth year you may make wine. 
It encreafes in value until it attains 
the full age of man, but muft be 
carefully tended and manured. 

With to the soil to be cho- 
fen for a vineyard that which is 
igh and dry is beft: It thould front 
the fouth or fouth-eaft: That of a 
fruitful hill fhould be preferred: But 
a mountain with a rich foil is the 
beft fituation. The vine flourifhes 
more efpecially in a rich mould mixed 
with fand.* 

* A rich warm foil mixed with gra- 
vel, or a fandy mould interf with 
large flones, or with {mall loofe rocks, 


ave allo very proper for a vineyard. 
Rocks and Sa if the foil be good, 
warm, and dry, are no difadvantage to 
vines. On the contrary they refledt 
great heat to the fruit, and thereby con- 

With 
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With regard to the mode of raifing 
the vine, the following directions 
fhould be purfued. 

A fufficient ftock of vine cuttings 
f{hould be procured to plant not only 
the vineyard, but likewife a fimall 
nurfery. The latter fhould be plant- 
ed in even rows, three feet afunder. 
Small ftraw or chaff thould be fcat- 
tered between the rows to the 

moift and the weeds down. 
The ground of the nurfery fhould 
not be fo rich as the ground of the 
vineyard, otherwife the plants will 
dwindle when removed. 

The following fpecies of the grape, 
he fays, will anfwer for the middle 
ftates (at that time colonies) viz. 
New York, New Jerfey and Penn- 
fylvania- 

1. The black Ayvernat, 
2. The black Orleans, 


a The Miller grape, 

The black Hamburg 

The red Hamburgh, 

The white Mufcadine, 

The Mufadella, 

The Melie blanc, 

The white Morillon, 

The white Auvernat, 

The grey Auvernat. 

The firft four make the beft Bur- 
gundy. All thefe are ripe early in 
September. 

o the above may be added the 
following forts which are recom~- 
mended by way of trial, being more 
tender, but ripen in September. They 
fhould have the warmeft finuation in 
the vineyard. ; 

The Chaffelas blanc, called 

The Royal Mufcadine, 

The Malvois or Malmfey, 

The grey Frontiniac, 

The red Frontiniac, 

The black Lifbon, 

The white Lisbon, 

The Chaffelas noir. 

All the foregoing forts will anfwer 
very well for the ftates of Maryland, 
tribute towards perfecting the wine, 
efpecially if they are on rifing ground, 
on 7 ar: Be Bo hill, wae the fide 
of a mountain. 


Virginia, and North Carolina, to 
which may be added the following 
kinds as worthy of trial ; but they 
muft have a warm fituation. 

The white Frontimiac, 

The Malmfey Mufcat, 

The claret grape of Bourdeaux, 

The white Oporto, 

The black Oporto, 

The black Damafk, 

The Chicanti of Italy, which 
makes a rich wine much ad- 
mired in that country. 

All the above mentioned forts will 
do well in South Carolina, and ftill 
farther fouth. To which may be 

the following as being ftill 
tender and later ripe. 

The raifin Mufcat, 

The Alicant and Malaga raifin 


grape, 

The red Mufcat of Alexandria, 

The white Mufcat of Alexandria, 

The Gros noir of Spain, 

The St. Peter’s grape. 

With regard to the parts of a ~ine 
proper for cuttings to plant—We 
fhould avoid if poifible all branches 
that have not borne fruit, all fuck. 
ers, nephews, lateral and fecondary 
branches, and efpecially the long 
ruaning barren branches. Choofe 
the cuttings from the teeming part 
of the vine, fuch as are fhort-jointed 
and thofe that have been the moft 
fruitful the laft fummer: Let them 
be cut down clofe to the old wood. 
In trimming them great care fhould 
be taken not to wound the buds or 
eyes. The branches fhould be cut 
off a little above the height of the 
bud. Thefe branches fhould be fe- 
parated from the mother vine fome 
time in September. 

To preferve the cuttings through 
the winter—For this purpofe it is 
neceffary to dig near the north-weit 
corner of your garden a finall trench, 
five or fix inches deep and wide, and 
of a fufficient length to contain all 
your branches: In this trench th 
fhould be planted thick and clofe 
with their but-ends down, filling up 
the trench as you proceed with the 
earth, obferving to prefs it well down 

about 
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about the bottom of the branches. 
_ Let the dirt rife two or three inches 
above the furface of the ground, and 
drive down two or more crotches, at 
about three feet from the trench, and 
paralle] with it, upon which poles 
are to be laid to fupport the upper 
part of the branches about twelve or 
fifteen inches from the ground. Thus 
they all lie floping without touching 
the ground, which preferves them 
from growing mouldy or rotting — 
The vines are then to be covered 
with ftraw, laid lengthways sypon 
them a little beyond the trench, fo 
thatthe water is carried off a little 
beyond the foot of the vines by this 
ftraw roof; and yet the ftraw mutft 
not be laid on too thick, left it con- 
tinue moift too long and occafion 
mouldinefs. Acrofs the top and bot- 
tom a pole fhould be laid and faftened 
down to prevent the ftraw from blow- 
ing away. Thus they are to remain 
until fpring. In April they are to 
be taken up, cut into lengths of one 
foot or fourteen inches, and then 
placed in a trench and covered with 
earth until ready for planting, which 
fhould be in the courfe of this 
month. 

With regard to the preparation of 
the ground—it fhould be well ma- 
nured, twice deep-ploughed and well 
harrowed during the previous fum- 
mer. In the fall of the year it 
fhould be deep-ploughed the third 
time, and fhould lay rough-ploughed 
through the winter. In the fpring 
it fhould be well harrowed. 

Previoufly to planting the vine 
cuttings, they fhould be foaked for 
fome time in rich dung water. 

The beft diftance for vines to ftand 
from each other is about eight feet. 
To each vine a {take fhould be driven 
into the earth; and they fhould be 
fo planted that one eye only fhould 
appear above the ground, which 
fhould not touch the ftake, but fhould 
look from it. Perhaps it may be 


beft to place four or five pavirg ftones 
about the foot of the vine ; by which 
means the root is kept ‘in fome de- 
_ gree moift, and fheltered from the 
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intenfe heat of the dire& rays of the 
fun. In the northern ftates the vines 
fhould be planted on the fouth fide 
of the ftakes. The upper eye only 
fhould fhoot out branches. 

The raifing of vines by means of 
{takes is to be preferred. This me- 
thod is now generally practifed 
throughout wine countries; and in- 
deed it is the only method r in 
thofe climates where the frofts in 
winter are fo fevere as to injure the 
vines; by which means the next 
year’s crop is deftroyed. There is 
no way of preventing this but by 
covering the vines in winter; which 
cannot well be done when vines are 
fixed upon frames or efpaliers. 

During the firft fummer after the 
vine is planted, there is nothing to 
be done but to tie up the young 
branches to the ftake. For this pur- 
pofe a foft band fhould be made ufe 
of. The nd fhould be kept free 
from weeds and grafs, which are 
great enemies to vines: with this 
view after ufing the hoe fhort ftraw 
or chaff fhould be fpread over the 
ground. 

In the month of September, when 
the leaf begins to wither and fall off, 
which is the beft time for trimming 
of vines, all the branches fhould be 
cut down to one good bud each, al- 
ways remembering that the lower- 
moft bud next the old wood is called 
the dead eye, and is never reckoned 
among the good buds. When the 
vines are thus trimmed, a careful 
hand fhould take away the dirt from 
the foot of the vine, about four 
inches down, and cut away all the 
upper roots that appear above that 
depth. Thefe are called day roots, 
and muft be taken away every fall 
during the firft three | eee It is 
beft not to cut them off clofe to the 
body of the vine, but about a ftraw’s 
breadth from it; and afterwards the 
foot of the vine fhould be left open 
that it may and harden until 
the frofts come. The holes are then 
to be filled again, and the head of 
the vine covered with chaff and fhort 
ftraw mixed. 

During 
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During the fecond fummer the 
fhoots fhould be fuffered to grow 
until they are ten or twelve inches 
long ; eight fhould then be “chofen 
that are fhort-jointed and much of a 


fize, growing on all fides of the vine: 


and all the reft fhould be ftruck off. 
This year there fhould be two ftakes 
to a vine—one on each fide to faften 
the branches to, that they may 
fpread ; the ground fhould never be 
meddled with while it is wet. 

In the fecond fummer the main 
branches fhould be fuffered to grow 
about five feet long; the ends of 
them muft then be nipped off in or- 
der to curb them, to keep them 
within proper bounds, and to hinder 
them from running wild. The late- 
ral or fecondary branches fhould be 
nipped off at the end when they are 
about a foot long. The nephews 
alfo fhould be nipped off when they 
are about fix inches long. In the 
fall of the year, when the leaf be- 
gins to wither, the branches fhould 
be cut down again to one good bud 
each, the earth taken away from 
round the heads of the vines, and 
the day-roots cut away, &c. as be- 
fore directed. 

During the third fummer the vines 
fhould be managed in the fame man- 
ner as in the fecond. The fruit- 
bearing branches fhould be tied above 
the reft to a third ftake driven down 
on the north fide of the vine. 

In the fall fucceeding this third 
fummer, two of the beft fhort-jointed 
branches of referve, one on each fide 
of the head of the vine, fhould be 
preferved for bearing fruit the next 
year. The remainder fhould be cut 
down to one good bud each, as well 
as the few vines which bore fruit this 
year; for the fame branch muft ne- 
ver be fuffered to bear fruit two 
years running; and not above two 
branches on each of thefe laft fhould 
be kept for bearing fruit the next 
year. 

In the latter end of November, or 
fomewhat later if the hard weather 
fhould keep off, a fmall long trench 


xh 


on each fide of the vine is dug with 
a hoe, and the branches that are 
kept for bearing fruit fhould be laid 
down gently into them without 
forcing them, fo as to crack them, 
or fplit the bark, or ftrain the wood 
too liard, and muft be covered over 
with the earth. If any part appears 
above ground it muft be covered over 
with ftraw. 

In the fpring of the fourth year 
the branches that have been preferved 
for bearing fruit muft be carefully 
trained up to the fide ftakes, as high 
as poflible ; and the branches that 
fhoot out from the head this fpring, 
which are called branches of referve 
and are defigned to bear fruit the 
next fucceeding, muft be tied up to 
the ftakes below the fruit-bearing 
branches. 

The vines fhould be covered du- 
ring the winter, either by laying a 
handful of foft hay that is free from 
grafs feeds on the head of the vine, 
and putting over this a flight box 
made of rough cedar boards or of 
pine, or by binding a {mall theaf of 
flraw well round the ftake, bringing 
the bottom carefully round the head 
of the vine and fecuring it with a 
band from blowing open. The vines 
fhould not be covered until the near 
approach of fevere weather, and they 
fhould be dry when covered. 

The training up of vines to efpa- 
liers or frames is only fit for the 
fouthern or warmer climates where 
the winter frofts are not fo fevere as 
in our more nerthern regions. 


rE 
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Memoire of the late Colonel Nathan 
Bryan, Member of the Federal 
House of Representatives. 


THE late Honourable Mr. Bryan, 
was the laft of feven brothers of a 
very refpectable family in North Ca- 
rolinae His patrimony, moderate, 
was by prudenceand economy increaf- 
ed to ample competency before the 
revolutionary war, in which he was 

more 
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more than a common fufferer. But 
by the exercife of the fame virtues, 
which he in an eminent 
. degree, his loffes were retrieved. 

Colonel Bryan, in the year 1786, 
loft his fecond wife, who left him 
only one infant child, a fon, now 
in his twelfth year: by a former 
marriage he had feven children, all, 
but two now married and in affluence. 

He was many years a member of 
the ftate legiflature. In February 
3795, he was elected for the. diftrict 
of Newbern to thie Federal Houfe of 
Reprefentatives, and re-clefed ‘in 
Augutft 1796. His declining ftate of 
health induced him lately to publith 
his intention of not being a candidate 
at the enfuing election. Perhaps 
few perfons have formed a more ex- 
tenfive, refpectable, warm, friendly 
connection, and few have been more 
extenfively and deeply lamented. His 

ing friends, however, cannot 
fail to find fome degree of alleviation 
of forrow from a well founded hope 
that their loss is bis gain. 

In the eighteenth year of his age 
he became a member of the Baptft 
church, and fo continued till hisdeath, 
equally refpeéied by, and refpeéting 
his brethren, not. only of that, but 
all that he believed faithful, of every 
Chriftian charch. He died on the 4th 
of June, 1798, in the fiftieth year of 
his age, of a violent pulmonary attack, 
which, on the gth day, deprived his 
children of a tender, careful, and in- 
dulgent parent, and all his connections 
of a warm, fteady and obliging friend 
— Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord. 


———P- 

To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Sir, | 
AS the publication of the follow- 

ing muft tend to give it greater cir- 
culation and facilitate the objedts in 
view, the Editor of the Weekly 
Magazine would, by inferting it in 
his next number, oblige at leaft 

One of the Committee. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL HALL, 
Philadelphia, May 7th, 179%. 
(CERCULAR,) 
Sir, 


THE American Philofophical So- 
ciety have always confidered the 
antiquity, changes, and prefent ftate 
of their own country as primary 
objeé&ts of their refearch; and with 
a view to facilitate fuch difcoveries, 
a permanent committee has been 
eftablifhed, among whofe duties the 
following have been recommended 
as requiring particular attention. 

1. To procure 
tkeletons of the Mamoth, fo called, 
and of fuch other unknown animals 
as either have been, or hereafter may 
be difcovered in America. ‘ 

2- To obtain accurate plans, draw- 
ings and defecriptions ot whatever is 
interefting, (where the originals can- 
not be had) and efpecially of ancient 
Fortifications, Tumuli, and other 
Indian works of art: afcertaining 
the materials compofing them, their 
contents, the purpofes for which they 
were ag os defigned, &c. 

3- To invite refearches into the 
Natural Hiftory of the Earth, the 
changes it has undergone as to 
Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, Prairies, 
&e. 

4- To ire into the Cuftoms, 
Manners, ye onli and Character 
of the Indian nations, ancient and 
modern, and their migrations. 

The importance of thefe objedts 
will be acknowledged by every 
of fcience, and we traft fuinciently 

ife for thus troubling you ; for 
withdut the aid of gentlemen who 
have tafte and opportunity for fuch 
refearches, our means would be very. 
confined. We therefore folicit. your 
communications, now or in future, 
on thefe fubje@ts ; which will be at 
all times received, and 
duly noticed in the publications of 
the Society. 

As to the firft objec, the committee 
fuggelt, to gentlemen who may be 

in 
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in the way of emquiries of that kind, 
that the Great Bone Lick on the 
Qhio, and other places where there 
may be mimeral falt, are the pr 
eligible {pots for the purpofe, beca 

colaliaaas tonite an refort to fuch 


With refpe& to the fecond head, 
the committee are defirous that cuts 
in various dire&tions be made into 
many of the Tumuli, to aifcertain 
their contents, while the diameter of 
the Jargeft tree growing thereon, the 
number of its annulars and the {pe- 
cies of the tree, may tend to give 
fome idea of their antiquity. If the 
works fhould be found to be of Ma- 
fonry ; the length, breadth, and height 
of the walls ought to be carefully 
meafured, the form and nature of the 
ftones defcribed, and fpecimens of 
both the cement and ftones fent to the 
committee. 


The beft methods of obtaining 
information on the other fubjeéts will 
naturally fuggeft themfelves to you, 
and we rely on a difpofition favoura- 
ble to our wifhes. 


The Committee confift of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, viz. 

Thomas Jefferson, Prefident of the 
American Philofophical Society, 
at Monticello in Virginia. 

James Wilkinson, Commander of the 
Army at Head Quarters. 

George Turner, of the Weftern Ter- 

ritory, near Cincinnati. 

Dr. Caspar Wistar, Vice) 
Prefident of the A. P. S. 

Dr. Adam Seybert, Secre- | in Phila- 
tary of do. > delphia- 

C. W. P. eale, and 

Jon. Williams. 


Your communications may be ad- 
dreffed to any one of the Committee, 
but the articles you may think pro- 
per to furnifh fhould be fent to this 
place. - 

In behalf of the Committee, 

I am refpe&fully, 
Sir, your obedient fervant, 


(Signed.) 5. Williams, Chairman. 
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NEW ANECDOTES OF VOLTAIRE snp 
THE EARL OF PETERBOROUCH. 


VOLTAIRE was employed by 
that eccentric great man, the famous 
Earl of Peterborough, to write fome 
confiderable work; which I do not 
recollect, although I have repeatedly 
heard what was. Voltaire em- 
yed a bookfeller in London, not, 
fuppofe, a very capital one, as the 
fequel will thew. His Lordthip of 
courfe fupplied the money whenever 
called upon for it by Voltaire; and 
rather impatiently waited the com- 
pletion of the book, urging Voltaire, 
then under his roof, to expedite it ; 
who replied, that Englifh bookfellers 
and printers were very dilatory. The 
bookfeiler having frequently urged 
Voltaire to advance fome more mo- 
ney; his conftant reply was, that 
Lord Peterborough could not be pre- 
vailed upon to advance any more 
until the work was completed ; for 
which, as it fhould feem, Voltaire 
au. in no great hafte. yee book- 
r at length began to fufpe& M. 
Voltaire, and determined cme a 
perfonal application to the Earl. 
He accordingly put himfelf into the 
ftage-coach, and arrived in the after- 
noon at the houfe. After dinner, 
the Earl and two or three gentlemen 
who had dined with him, or were 
ftaying ur the houfe with him, had 
walked into the garden. A fervant 
foon after came to tell Lord Peter- 
borough that Mr. -——, name for- 
gotten (probably not Edmund Curl!), 
wifhed to be permitted to. fpeak to 
his Lordfhip, who immediately re- 
plied, “ thew him into the garden.” 
On his introduction, he told Lord 
Peterborough that the work had long 
ftood ftill for want of money from his 
Lordthip, whofe choler began to rife, 
faying, that he had never failed to 
fend immediately all that was re- 
quefted: The poor bookfeller de- 
clared, that “ M. Voltaire had never 
given him more than ten pounds, 
telling him that he could not prevail 
cn Lord Peterborough to ae 
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any more; that he fufpeéted M. 
Voltaire might have flandered his 
Lordfhip, and that therefore he had 
taken the liberty to requeft an inter- 
view with his Lordthip.” 
My friend, the relater, ufed to fay, 
that any attempt to defcribe Lord 
Peterborough’s indignation exceeded 
mortal powers; he did, however, at 
Jength utter “ The villain !”——At that 
inftant Voltaire appeared at the end 
of a very long gravel walk—Lord 
Peterborough exclaimed, “ Here he 
comes, and I will Ai// him instantly.” 
So faying, he drew his fword (in 
thofe days all gentlemen wore their 
fwords), and ran like Son ia 
Happily, or perhaps unhappily, for 
ra Velesina: Mr. St. André, 
then prefent, caught Lord Peter- 
borough in his arms, exclaiming, 
“ Good God! my Lord, if you mur- 
ther him, you will be hanged.” —“ I 
care not for that, J will kill the vil- 
lain!” The walk being one of the 
old-fafhioned King-William garden- 
walks, very long, Voltaire proceeded 
fome way before he defcried the Lon- 
don bookfeller. At the moment Mr. 
St. André fcreamed out, “ Fly for 
your life, for I cannot hold my Lord 
many moments longer.”’... He declared 
to my friend that, though young and 
ftrong, and the hero neither, yet invi- 
gorated by his extreme indignation, it 
was with his utmoft exertions that he 
confined him, his fword drawn in 
one hand, which he would not drop, 
hoping to efcape, and, as he faid, 
plunge it into his vile heart. He broke 
loofe ; but love of his life had given 
wings to the worfe than fiend—he 
fied, concealed himfelf that night in 
a village, went the next day to Lon- 
don, and proceeded immediately to 
the Continent, leaving his portman- 
teau, papers, &c. at Lord Peterbo- 
rough’s. He went without a hat— 
whether he ftrolled into the garden 
without it, or that it fell in his flight, 
I do not recolle&. 
Voltaire muft have been originally 
one of the greateft of liars. It is 


well-known, that he always faid that 
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he wrote his Henriade in the Balftile. 
Bifhep Berkeley, in his youth, fecre- 
tary to the embafly of Lord Peter- 
borough, one day faid (with his 
wonted acutenefs), “ M. Voltaire, 
you have often told us that, during 
your confinement in the Baftile, you 
were debarred the ufe of pen, ink, 
and paper; by what means did you 
procure paper for that work?” He 
replied, after fome confiderable time 
and hefitation, “ Why, why, I chewed 
my linen, and made that into paper.” 
The Bithop, as was his cuftom (and 
which his grandfon, the late Mr. 
Monck Berkeley, inherited from 
him), when any one related what he 
could not poffibly conceive to be true, 
made a very graceful bow. EL. Be 

[ Gent. Mag. Oct. 1797. 
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ON THE IMMORALITY OF DRAMATIC 
WRITINGS. 


[By the firft American Editors of Shak- 
fpeare. ] 
THE moft popular and formidable 
objection to theatrical exhibitions 
appears to be, that they have an 
immoral tendency. The dramatic 
writers of England afford too much 
foundation for this remark: and it is 
worth while to compare Shakfpeare 
in this point of view with fome of 
his fucceffors. Lord Kaimes, in his 
Elements of Criticifm obferves, that 
“ if Congreve’s comedies did not rack 
him with remorfe in his laft moments, 
be must have been lost to all sense of 
virtue.” Mr. Pope {peaks of another 
of thefe dramatic panders, who fairly 
puts all characters to bed. Farquhar 
may candidly be termed an of 
adultery. The Country Wife of Wy- 
cherly, is one of the moft animated 
comedies imaginable, but it is at the 
fame time a hot-bed of proftitution; 
and fome of the other plays of the 
fame author are almoft equally ex- 
ceptionable.” Dryden wrote twenty- 
eight pieces for the ftage, and as he 
frankly declares of fome of them, he 
knew at the time of writing, that 
they were bad enough to please. The 


Orphan 
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Orphan of Otway has many hateful 
ffazes; and it is well known in 

Gewgitts that Gay’s Macheath has 
conducted more than one of his imita- 
tors to the gibbet. The late Sir John 
Fielding, fometime before his deceafe, 
thought proper to fend a meflage to 
Mr. Garrick, requefting that he would 
ftop the performance of the Beggar’s 
Opera; as the exhibition was regu- 
larly followed by an: addition to the 
catalogue of felons. Lord Garden- 
ftone, when fpeaking of the City 
Wives, or the Confederacy, a comedy 
by Vanburgh, has the following paf- 
fage: * This is one of thofe plays 
which throw infamy on the Englifh 
Mtage, and general tafte, though it is 
not deftitute of wit and humour. A 
people must be in the last degree 
depraved, among whom such public 
entertainments are produced and en- 
couraged. In this fymptom of dege- 
nerate manners, we are, I believe, 
unmatched by any nation that is, or 
ever was, in the world.”* Among 
modern comic writers, Foote is one 
of the moft entertaining and volumi- 
nous. ‘The depravity of his writings 
too often correfponded with that of 
his life. Of this clafs of authors 
Dr. Johnfon has given the following 
character. 
Themfelves they ftudied; as they felt, 

they writ; 
Intrigue was plot, obfcenity was wit. 
Vice always found a fympathetic friend ; 
They pleas’d their age, and did not aim 

to mend. 
Yet — thefe afpir’d to lafting 

ife, 

And proudly hop’d to pimp in future 

days. t 

—=— 

ON THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 


[From Sir George Staunton’s Authentic 
ccount of the Britifh Embaffy &c.} 


HERE is in China no ftate reli- 
gion. None is paid, preferred, or 
encouraged by it. The Emperor is of 

* Mifcellanies in profe and verfe, 
printed at Edinburgh, im 1792, fecond 
edition. p. 136. 

+ Prol , at the opening of the The- 
atre Royal, Drury Lane, 1747. 

Vou. Il, No. at. 
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one faith; many of the mandarins 
of another; and the majority of the 
commen people of a third, which is 
that of Fo. This laft clafs, the leaft 
capable, from ignorance, of explain- 
ing the phenomena of nature, and 
the moft expofed to wants which it 
cannot fupply by ordinary means, is 
willing to recur to the fuppofition 
of extraordinary powers, which may 
operate the effects it cannot explain, 
and grant the requefts which it cannot 
otherwife obtain. 

No people are, in fact, more fuper- 
ftitious than the common Chinefe. 
Befide the habitual offices of devo- 
tion on the part of the priefts and 
females, the temples are particularly 
frequented by the difciples of Fo, 
previouily to any undertaking of im- 
portance; whether to marry, or go 
a journey, or conclude a bargain, or 
change fituation, or for any other 
material event in life, it is neceflary 
firft to confult the fuperintendant 
deity. This is performed by various 
methods. Some place a parcel of 
confecrated fticks, differently marked 
and numbered, which the confultant, 
kneeling before the altar, fhakes in a 
hollow bamboo, until one of them 
falls on the ground; its mark is exam- 
ined, and referred to a correfpondent 
mark in a book which the prieft holds 
open, and fometimes even it is writ- 
ten upon a fheet of paper pafted upon 
the infide of the temple. Polygonal 
pieces of wood are by others thrown 
into the air. Each fide has its particu- 
lar mark; the fide that is uppermoft 
when fallen on the floor, is in like 
manner referred to its correfpondent 
mark in the book or-fheet of fate. 
If the firft throw be favourable, the 
perfon who made it proftrates himfelf 
in gratitude, and undertakes after- 
wards, with confidence, the bufinefs 
in agitation. But if the throw thould 
be adverfe, he tries a fecond time, 
and the third throw determines, at 
any rate, the queftion. In other re- 
fpeéts the people of the prefent day 
feem to pay little attention to their 
priefts. The temples are, however, 

li always 
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always open for fuch as choofe to con- 
fult the decrees of heaven. They 
return thanks when the oracle proves 
"propitious to their wifhes. Yet they 
oftener caft lots, to know the iffue of 
a proj enterprize, than fuppli- 
cate for its being favourable; and 
their worfhip confifts more in thank{- 
iving than in prayer. 
‘ Few Chinefe are faid to carry the 
objefts, to be obtained by their devo- 
tion, beyond the benefits of this life. 
Yet the religion of Fo profeffes the 
doétrine of the tranfmigration of feuls, 
and promifes happinefs to the people 
on conditions, which were, no doubt, 
originally intended to confift in the 
performance of moral duties; but in 
lieu of which are too frequently fub- 
ftituted thofe of contributions towards 
the erection or repair of temples, the 
maintenance of priefts, and a ftrict 
attention to particular obfervances. 
The negle& of thefe is announced as 
punifhable, by the fouls of the defaul- 
ters pafling into the bodies of the 
meaneft animals, in whom the fuffer- 
ings are to be rtioned to the 
tranfgreffions committed in the hu- 
man form. 
—— 
DUTIES OF CONSANGUINITY, AMONG 
THE CHINESE. 


[From the Same.] 


NotwITHSTANDING all the 
merit of thefe helpmates to their 
hufbands, the latter arrogate an ex- 
traordinary dominion over them, and 
hold them at fuch a diftance, as not 
always to allow them to fit at table, 
behind which, in fuch cafe, they 
attend as handmaids. This domi- 
nion is tempered, indeed, by the 
maxims of mild conduét in the differ- 
ent relations of life, inculcated from 
early childhood amongit the loweft as 
well as higheft claffes of fociety. The 
old perfons of a family live generally 
with the young. The fonner ferve 


te moderate any occafional impetu- 
ofity, violence, or paffion of the lat- 
ter. The iffluence of age over youth 
is fupported by the fentiments of na- 
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ture, by the habit of obedienc:, by 
the precepts of morality ingrafted in 
the law of the land, and by the un- 
remitted policy and honeft arts of 
parents to that effect. They who 
are paft labour, deal out the rules 
which they had learned, and the wif- 
dom which experience taught them, 
to thofe who are rifing to manhood, 
or to thofe lately arrived at it. Plain 
fentences of morals are written up in 
the common hall, where the male 
branches of the family affemble. 
Some one, at leaft, is capable of read- 
ing them to the reft. In almoft every 
houfe is hung up a tablet of the 
anceftors of the perfons then refiding 
in it. References are often made, in 
converfation, to their actions. Their 
example, as far as it was good, ferves 
as an incitement to travel in the 
fame path. The defcendants from a 
common ftock vifit the tombs of their 
forefathers together, at ftated times. 
This joint care, and indeed other oc- 
cafions, colleé&t and unite the moft 
remote relations. They cannot lofe 
fight of each other ; and feldom be- 
come indifferent to their refpective 
concerns. The child is bound to 
labour and to provide for his parents’ 
maintenance and comfort, and the 
brother for the brother and fifter that 
are in extreme want; the failure of 
which duty would be followed by . 
fuch deteftation, that it is not necef- 
fary to enforce it by pofitive law. 
Even the moft diftant kinfman, re- 
duced to mifery by accident or ifl 
health, has a claim on his kindred for 
relief. Manners, ftronger far than 
laws, and indeed inclination, pro- 
duced and nurtured by intercourfe 
and intimacy, fecure afliftance for 
him. Thefe habits and manners fully 
explain the fa& already mentioned, 
which unhappily appears extraordi- 
nary to Europeans, that no {pectacles 
of diftrefs are feen, to excite the 
compaffion, and implore the cafual 
charity of individuals. It is to be 
added, that this circumftance is not 
owing to the number of inftitutions 
of public benevolence. The with, 

indeed, 
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jndeed, of the Perfian monarch is not 
realifed in China, that none fhould 
be in want of the fuccour admini- 
ftered in hofpitals; but thofe efta- 
blifhments are rendered little necef- 
fary, where the link which unites all 
the branches of a family, brings aid 
to the fuffering part of it without 
delay, and without humiliation. 


—<— 


Review of a Curious New Medical 
Work, lately published in England. 


AN entire new work®*, in Latin, is 
here prefented to the world, in almoft 
every refpe& different from all that 
have preceded, on the fubjects of me- 
dical hiftory, anatomy, phyfiology, or 
the doctrines of the living functions 
of man, and {pecial anatomical patho- 
logy, or the appearances after death 
im univerfal and local difeafes. We 
remember the author gave numerous 
diffe&tions of difeafed parts, in his 
treatife on female, nervous difeafes, 
fpafms, convulfions, &e. and, lately, 
in the traét on dropfies; but they 
were confined to thefe particular dif- 
orders. Here is an ample field for 
extending the invefligator’s views, 
and every fingle part of the human 
ftructure is now exhibited as perform- 
ing its funétion in health, with the 
addition of every injurious or fatal 
impediment, all drawn from actual 
diffeétions. 

This comprehenfive work is adapt- 
ed to the ufe of all univerfity or 
medical ftudents; and will alfo be a 
remembrancer to fuch medieal prac- 
titioners as wifh, occafionally, to 
review their former laborious ftudies. 


* Schola Medicine Univerfalis Nova, 
&c. The New Univerfal School of Medi- 
cine; containing the Hiftory of Medicine, 
Anatomy, Phyfiology, and fpecial Pa- 


thology; with fixty-fix te En- 
pr nd To which pag rary An 
Englifh Tranflation of the References to 
the Plates. By Dr. W. Rowley, Member 
of the Univerfity of Oxford, the Royal 
College of Phyficians in London, and 
Phyfician to the St. Mary-la-Bonne Infir- 
mary, &c. Intwo Volumes. 4to. 


It is intelligible and interefting to all 
who have had the advantage of a 
good education; and will make a 
very valuable article in the libraries 
of the curious, particularly in thofe 
of divines and country gentlemen who 
have a tafte for , and who may 
with to be initiated, without much 
trouble or expence, into that fpecies 
of knowledge which is moft impor- 
tant—the knowledge of one’s felf. 

We fhall firft give a fhort analyfis 
of the two volumes before us, with 
fome obfervations on the arrangement 
the author has adopted. In the pre- 
face Dr. Rowley declares,. that he 
hath felected what appeared to him, 
from all authors, ancient or modern, 
to be ufeful; ex innumeris auctorum 
voluminibus, tam antiquissimis quam 
recentioribus, tc. fays the writer. 
He has added, likewife, the refult of 
his own praétice and obfervations for 
the fpace of forty years, gue proprio 
Marte, tc. He has prepared the 
practical part of all the branches of 
medicine; and, if his life be fpared, 
si parcent anime fata superstiti, it 
will be publifhed. What age the 
author may have arrived at, we know 
not; but he appears to us to hava 
had no fimall degree of courage and 
perfeverance, amidft the difficulties 
recited, in finifhing the prefent labo- 
rious undertaking; and we heartily 
wifh him heelth to profecute the in- 
tended didaétic work. 

The preface to the Englith tranfla- 
tion, which is now added to the two 
Latin volumes, more fully explains 
the author’s motives for undertaking 
fuch an arduous and expenfive work: 
“ to promote the eafier acquifition of 
true medical fcience, to render the art 
lefs conjectural, and to diffufe its 
humane benefits through all the earth, 
were the firft motives that impelled 
the author to attempt writing the pre- 
fent extenfive work in Latin.” 

Large libraries are cenfured, and 
likewile diffulive leGtures; and it is 
afferted, that a ftudent. will acquire 
more real and ufeful practical know- 
ledge, in two years, at an hofpital, 2 

we 
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well:regulated, than by poring over 
books in feven. 
that large cities and hofpitals, not 
univerfities, are the propereft places 
for profecuting medical ftudies. The 
fentiments of the Doctor on thefe 
fubjects breathe a laudable humanity 
and liberality, and well merit the 
ferious attention of the medical pro- 
feffion; and we doubt hot, when the 
merits of the prefent work are better 
known, that future ftudents will feel 
themfelves much obliged: by having 
their labours abridged, and by being 
led concifely into the very marrow of 
the art. 

Our author fets out with a concife 
hiftory of the art of medicine, from 
the earlieft ages to the prefent period, 
containing the fabulous, medallic hif- 
tory, and alfo authentic accounts of 
the art. There appear, in this part, fix 
elegantly engraved plates of antique 
medals, rings, &e.; containing what 
might properly be called a medallic 
hiftory of medicine; and exhibiting 
the medical deities who were hon- 
oured by the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. , 

The engravings are numerous in 
each plate, and uncommonly beau- 
tiful; the fine arts of ancient Greece 
and Rome are difplayed with great 
tafte and f{plendour; and the honours 
dedicated to the medical deities and 
phyfic fhew that this divine art was 
much refpected by the parents of poe- 
try, tafte, and fine writing. 

This truly curious hiftory, having 
concluded with the modern and pre- 
fent ftate of medicine, exhibits, in 
four columns, from the beginning of 
the world, a regular feries of Mofaic, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman epochas, 
as, Sacred, Olympiads, from the build- 
ing of Rome, Chriftian era, &c. In 
this, the time when different legif- 
lators, poets, orators, philofophers, 
phyficians, emperors, &c. flourifhed 
is determined, in a manner not only 
new but remarkably accurate. Ob- 
fervations frequently occur, which, 
to foine readers, may appear to be 
mor¢ calculated for the antiquary and 


He feems to affert,. 
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Greek fcholar than to anfwer any pur- 
pofe in medicine. However this may 
be, the author fhews no {mall degree 
of knowledge in ancient hiftory, which 
he blends with the art of medicine. 
A delicate morceau for Antiquaries 
appears in the Englifh tranflation of 
the references to the plates.- The 
Doétor, in his travels into Italy, 
either near Herculaneum, Mount 
Vefuvius, or Pompeii, purchafed an 
original antique buft of Cicero, which 
he preferves among other antiquities, 
and makes fome curious obfervations 
on the cicer on Cicero’s cheek. He 
tells us that, in the ftatue of Cicero 
at Oxford, the wart remains on the 
right fide of the cheek; but that, in 
the buft in his poffeffion, it feems to 
have been cut out; though the hollow 
part exactly correfponds with that at 
Oxford as to fituation, &c. 

To the hiftory is fubjoined a con- 
fpectus of the whole contents of the 
two volumes, very gd arranged ; 
from which it would appear that the 
whole was written. The hiftorical 
part of this publication is immediately 
followed by the generalia of the me- 
dical art, and anatomy ; and thefe by 
65 anatomical plates of all the parts of 
the human ier fuperbly engraved. 

The firft of thefe plates contains a 
male and female figure, drawn by Ed- 
wards, of the Royal Academy, and 
engraved by the great Sharpe, who is 
now the firft engraver, perhaps, in 
the world. For tafte and execution, 
thefe figures may vie, in point of 
merit, with fome of the beft fpeci- 
mens of ancient Greece and Rome. 
There are Greek and Latin explana. 
tions to the firft fix or feven plates; 
afterwards, we fee Latin references, 
one page to each plate oppofite. The 
author feems to claim no fmall degree 
of merit in thus concentrating fuch 
abundance of actual knowledge in fo 
{mall a compafs; and he recommends 
Schola Medicine, not only to all ftu- 
dents, but to all lovers of literature 
and the fine arts, as a library-book. 

The conftituent parts, or analyfis, 
of the human body and the bones, 

occupy 
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oceupy fix, and the mufcles nine, 
plates. There are five plates of arte- 
ries, veins, and lymphatics, elegantly 
executed, and nineteen of the nerves, 
their ganglions, anaftomofes, Popa 


fes, &c. perhaps the fineft and moft 
complete ever exhibited, for convey- 
ing the caufes of all human fenfations, 
&c. &c.; two of the thorax and abdo- 
men; feven of the eye, exquifitely 
drawn, and engraved in a mafterly 
ftyle. Seven other plates, of the 
larynx, pharynx, organ of hearing, 
ementum, inteftines, bile-duéts, &c. 
After the anatomy, is introduced 
a complete work of phyfiology, or 
functions of man during life, with 
pathology, or all the appearances from 
difeafes, after death. This is divided 
into three columns; in the firft is the 
function of the human body, whether 
animal, vital, or natural, afferting, 
from faéts, the nature and ufe of 
each part during life. In the fecond 
column, under the title of scholia, 
isc. are often explanations and proofs 
of how the function is performed. 
In the third column are the appear- 
ances, after death, of each individual 
part, comprehending a valuable col- 
le&tion of demonftrations, which ex- 
plain, fatisfa€torily, how any function 
may be impeded by difeafes. “ Thus 
blending,” fays the author, “ the 
doGrine of parts, their ufes, and 
morbid appearances, at one view, 
a comprehenfive knowledge of the 
whole fcience is obtained with faci- 
lity, and a durable impreffion made 
on the ftudent’s mihd, which can 
never be effaced,” but which will be 
always ready to be called forth in the 
contemplation of the caufes of dif- 
eafes, and how their cure fhould be 
conducted by adequate remedies to 
remove caufes and obtain a cure. 
Onethefe abfolute facts the Doc- 
tor intends to introduce, in a third 


volume, “ a permanent practice of all 


the branches of tfedicine; in which 
all hypothefes and fpeculation are to 
be excluded, and Medicine to fpeak 
a new language, the language of 
Truth.” 


The work, fome years ago, was 
written chiefly at Oxford, and feems 
to contain all that is ufeful, and all 
that is proved to be demontftrably 
true; all controverfial and f{peculative 
points are rejected, as inapplicable, 


. and of dangerous tendency to inedical 


practice. In the Englifh tranilation 
are the author’s fentiments on medi- 
cine, delivered with much freedom 
and liberality ; “ the refult,” he fays, 
“ of above forty years ftudy, reafon- 
ing, and immenfe practical experi- 
ence; for, his prefcriptions at the St. 
Mary-la-Bonne infirmary appear to 
amount to about 20,000 annually. 
The limits of our work do not permit 
us to follow the author through his 
extenfive and apparently ufeful under- 
taking, which has occupied a period 
of 25 years, owing to the flownefs 
of obtaining drawings, engravings, 
&c. with which the letter-prefs was 
obliged to hold pace. But we mutt 
obferve, that this fplendid work, 
which does no lefs honour to the 
artifts employed than to the induftri- 
ous and indefatigable writer, is likely 
to fuperfede all others; for, it is a 
medical library. The prolixity of 
anatomical, phyfiological, and medi- 
cal writers has long been cenfured; 
but the prefent performance will tend 
to remove many former difficulties. 
The author feems fometimes too fharp 
in his obfervations on other writers; 
but a mind bent upon promulgating 
improvement may receive fome indul- 
gence. The Latin reads fmooth, is 
concife and perfpicuous, and entirely 
without a quaint phrafeology. 

Upon a minute furvey of this 
extenfive work, its demonftrations of 
all the parts of the human body, and 
the proofs of the manner in which it 
performs its natural, vital, and ani- 
mal, functions, we are led to exclaim, 
with the Pfalmift, that “ we are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” When 
we contemplate the reprefentation of 
the fragile bones, the moving mufcles, 
ligaments, arteries, veins, the lympha- 
tics, but, above all, the brain, medulla 
{fpinalis, nerves, their ganglions, and 
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various plexufes, all delineated from 
aétual diffe&tions with exquifite skill, 
accounting for all the fympathies of 
parts, and various fenfations of the 
human frame, paffing to and from the 
brain as inftantly as a flafh of light- 
ning, we are loft in admiration at the 
wonderful works of the Great Crea- 
tor, and join our author when he fays, 
that learned Divines cannot advance 
a ftronger argument againft Atheifm 
than the wonderful ftructure of man. 


$e *. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF ROGER PAYNE, AN 
INGENIOUS BOOK-BINDER-» 


LATELY died in Duke’s-court, St. 
Martin’s-lane, Mr. Roger Payne, the 
celebrated book-binder. His death 
will be a fubje& of lafting regret to 
the founders of magnificent libraries. 
This ingenious man introduced a ftyle 
of binding, uniting elegance with 
durability, fuch as no perfon has ever 
been able to imitate. He may be 
ranked, indeed, among artifts of the 
greateft merit. The ornaments he 


employed were chofen with a clatlical 


tafte, and, in many inftances, appro- 
priated to the fubje& of the work, or 
the age and time of the author; and 
eac.. book of his binding was accom- 
panied by a written defcription of the 
ornaments, in a moft precife and curi- 
ous ftyle. His chef d'euvre is his 
{chylus, in the pofleffion of Earl 
Spencer, the ornaments and decora- 
tions of which are moft fplendid and 
claffical. The binding of the book 
coft the noble Earl fifteen guineas. 
Thofe who are not accuftomed to fee 
book-binding exetuted in any other 
than the common manner can have no 
idea of the merits of the deceafed, 
who lived without a rival, and, we 
fear, has died without a fucceffor. 
His remains were decently interred 
in the burying-ground of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, at the expence of a 
refpectable and upright bookfeller re- 
fident in that parifh, to whom, in a 
great meafure, the admirers of this 
ingenious man’s performances may 
feel themfelves indebted for the pro- 
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seen Inconsistent Character. 


longation of his life; having for thefe 
laft eight years (with that gooduefs of 
heart for which his family is diftin- 
guifhed) provided him with a regular 
pecuniary affiftance, both for the fup- 
port of his body and the performance 
of his work. What adds to the credit 
of this is, that this poor man had not 
a proper command of himfelf; for, 
formerly, when in poffeffion of a few 
pounds, he would live jovially ; when 
that was exhaufted, almoft famifhing. 
It may be proper to remark, that, 
although his name was {pelt exactly 
as his patron’s, he was not related to 
him. (Gent. Mag. Dec. 1797+ 


— ~— 


AN INCONSISTENT CHARACTER, 


MaAtTILpa is a fine woman, of 
good breeding, great fenfe, and much 
religion. She has three daughters 
that are educated by herfelf. She 
will not truft them with any one elfe, 
or at any fchool, for fear they fhould 
learn any thing ill. She ftays with 
the dancing-mafter all the time he is 
with them, becaufe the will hear 
every thing that is faid tothem. She 
has heard them read the Scriptures 
fo often, that they can repeat great 
part of it without book: And there 
is fcarce a good book of devotion, 
but may be found in their clofets. 

Matilda never was meanly dreffed 
in her life ; and nothing pleafes her 
in drefs, but that which is very rich, 
and beautiful to the eye. 

Her daughters fee her great zeal 
for religion, but then fee an 
equal earneftnefs for all forts of finery. 
They fee the is not negligent of her 
devotion, but then they fee her more 
careful to preferve her 10D, 
and to prevent thofe changes, which 
time and age threaten her with, 

They are afraid to meet her, if 
they have miffed the church; but 
then they are more afraid to fee her, 
if they are not laced as ftrait as they 
can poflibly be. 

She often fhews ‘them her own 
picture, which was taken when their 
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father fell in love with her. She 

tells them, how diftracted he was with 

paffion at the firft fight of her, and 

that fhe had never had fo fine a com- 

plexion, but for the diligence of her 

good mother, who took exceeding 
reat care of it. 

Matilda is fo intent upon all the 
arts of improving their drefs, that 
fhe has fome new fancy almoft ay 
day, and leaves no ornament untried, 
from the richeft jewel to the pooreft 
flower. She is fo nice and critical 
in her judgment, fo fenfible of the 
{malleft error, that the maid is often 
forced to drefs and undrefs her 
daughters three or four times in a day, 
before fhe can be fatisfied with it. 

The children fee fo plainly the 
temper of their mother, that they 
even affect to be more pleafed with 
drefs, and to be more fond of every 
little ornament, than they really are, 
merely to gain her favour. 

They faw their eldeft fifter once 
really brought to tears, and her per- 
verfenefs feverely reprimanded, for 
prefuming to fay, that fhe thought 
it was better to cover the neck, than 
to go fo far naked as the modern 
drefs requires. 

She ftints them in their meals, and 
is very fcrupulous of what they eat 
and drink, and tells them how many 
fine fhapes fhe has feen fpoiled in her 
time for want of fuch care. If a 
pimple rifes in their faces, fhe is in a 
great fright, and they themfelves are 
as afraid to fee her with it, as if 
they had committed fome great fin. 

Whenever they begin to look too 
fanguine and healthful, fhe calls in 
the affiftance of the doctor; and if 
phyfic, or iffues, will keep the com- 
plexion from inclining to coarfe or 
ruddy, fhe thinks them well em- 
ployed. 

By this means they are poor, pale, 
fickly, infirm creatures, vapoured 
through want of fpirits, crymg at 
the imalleft accidents, fwooning 
away at any thing that frights them, 
and hardly able to bear the weight 
of their beft clothes. 


The eldeft daughter lived as long 
as fhe could under this difcipline, 
and died in the twentieth year of 
her age. 

When her body was opened, it 
appeared that her ribs had grown in- 
to her liver, and that her other 
entrails were much hurt, by being 
crufhed together with her ftays, 
which her mother had ordered to be 
twitched fo ftrait, that it often 
brought tears into her eyes, whilft 
the maid was drefling her. 

Her youngeft daughter has run 
away with a gamefter, a man of 
great beauty, who in dreffing and 
dancing has no fuperior. 

Matilda fays, the fhould die with 
grief at this accident ; but that her 
confcjence tells her, fhe has contri- 
buted nothing to it herfelf. She ap- 
peals to their clofets, to their books 
of devotion, to teftify what care the 
has taken to eftablifh her children ia 
a life of folid piety and devotion. 

Now though I do not intend to 
fay, that no daughters are brought 
up in a better way than this, for I 
hope there are many that are; yet 
thus much I believe may be faid, 
that the much greater part of them, 
are not brought up fo wel, or ac- 
cuftomed to fo much religion, as in 
the prefent inftance. 


—_—_— 
ON IMPUDENCE. 


THIS vice is too well known to 
need a definition. No profeffion of 
life but it appears in, and is become 
even neceflary to recommend virtue ; 
its oppolite, modefty, being almoft 
turned out of the world. 

A-reverend and fubmiffive beha- 
viour becomes him who fpeaks pwb- 
licly in a court of juftice. Yet 
how contrary is the demeanour of 
our moft admired orators; among 
them an uncouth, boifterous, and im- 
methodical flow of words paffes for 
eloquence, often diverfified with low 
wit and language of the bear-garden. 
Cicero never pronounced an oration, 
but he began trembling. Amongft 
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us the brief is given. one hour, and 
the harangue made the next. Mo- 
thers are pleafed with the pertnefs of 
their daughters, and forwardnefs to 
vice paffes with the father for a mark 


of great genius. 

The wales of the ancients was 
widely different. Modefty with them 
was the ftrongeft guard of virtue. 
Cato feeing a young man blufh, faid 
“ Be not difpleafed with that flufhing 
in thy cheeks, my lad, it is the co- 
lour of virtue.” 

If impudence is difagreeable in 
men, it is more fo in women, to 
whofe fex modefty feems effential. 
The diverfions and liberties allowed 
amongft us, are, but r; within the 
bounds of decency and innocence. 

Purity of heart, is of all others 
the moft excellent, as well as the 
moft elevated virtue ; and therefore 
a poor Greek maiden being atked 
what fortune fhe would bring her 
hufband? anfwered truly and bravely, 
“ T will bring him what is more va- 
luable than any treafure, a heart un- 
fpotted ; and that portion of virtue 
without a ftain, which was all that 
defcended to me from my parents.” 


—E 
STORY OF LA ROCHE. 
[From the Mirror. ] 


More than forty years ago, an 
Englifh philofopher, whofe works 
have fince been read and admired by 
all Europe, refided at a little town 
in France. Some difappointments 
in his native country had firft driven 
him abroad, and he was afterwards 
induced to remain there, from having 
found, in this retreat, where the con- 
nections even of nation and langua 
were avoided, a perfe& feclufion and 
retirement highly favourable to the 
developement of abftract fubjeds, in 
which he excelled all the writers of 
his time. 

Perhaps, in the ftructure of fuch a 
mind as Mrz cssssssseee’S, the finer and 
more delicate fenfibilities are feldom 
known to have place, or, if originally 
implanted there, are in a great mea- 


fure extinguifhed by the exertions of 
intenfe ftudy and protound inveftiga- 
tion. Hence the idea of philofophy 
and unfeelingnefs being united, has 
become proverbial, and in common 
language, the former word is often 
ufed to exprefs the latter—Our phi- 
lofopher has been cenfured by fome, 
as deficient in warmth and feeling : 
but the mildnefs of his manners has 
been allowed by all; and it is cer- 
tain, that, if he was not ealily melted 
into compaffion, it was, at leaft, not 
difficult to awaken his benevolence. 

One morning, while he fat bufied 
in thofe fpeculations which after- 
wards aftonifhed the world, an old 
female domeftic, who ferved him for 
a houfekeeper, brought him word, 
that an elderly gentleman and his 
daughter had arrived in the village, 
the preceding evening, on their way 
to fome ditant country, and that the 
father had been fuddenily feized in the 
night with a dangerous diforder, 
which the people of the inn where 
they lodged feared would prove 
mortal: that fhe had been fent for, 
as having fome knowledge in medi- 
cine, the village-furgeon being then 
abfent ; and that it was truly piteous 
to fee the good old man, who feemed 
not fo much afflicted by his own dif- 
trefs, as by that which it caufed to his 
daughter———Her mafter laid afide 
the volume in his hand, and broke off 
the chain of ideas it had infpired. 
His night-gown was exchanged for a 
coat, and he followed his gouvernante 
to the figk man’s apartment. 

’Twas the beft in the little inn 
where they lay, but a paltry one 
notwithftanding. Mr. ssccsccs. Was 
obliged to {toop as he entered it. It 
was floored with earth, and above 
were the joifts not plaftered, and 
hung with cobwebs.—On a flock-bed, 
at one end, lay the old man he came 
to vifit; at the foot of it fat his 
daughter. She was dreffed in a clean 
white bed-gown; her dark locks 
an, loofely over it as fhe bent for- 
ward, watching the languid looks of 
her father. Mr. eccceveccce and hia 
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houfekeeper had ftood fome moments 
in the room without the young 
lady’s being fenfible of their entering 
it-—m‘* Mademoifelle !” faid the ol 

woman at laft, in a foft tone-—She 
turned and fhowed one of the fineft 
faces in the world. It was touched, 
not fpoiled’ with forrow ; and when 
fhe perceived a ftranger, whom the 


oman now introduced to her, a 
at firft, and then the gentle 
tal of native politenefs, which 


the affliion of the time tempered 
but did not extinguifh, croffed it for 
a moment, and changed its expreiflion. 
*Twas fweetnefs all, however, and 
eur philofopher felt it ftrongly. It 
was not a time for words; he offered 
his fervices in a few fincere ones. 
* Monfieur lies miferably ill here,” 
faid the gouvernante; “ if he could 
poflibly be moved any where’— 
“ If he could be moved to our houfe,” 
faid her mafter.—He had a {pare bed 
for a friend, and there was a garret 
room unoccupied, next to the rouver- 
nante’s. It was contrived accordingly. 
The fcruples of the ftranger, who 
could look fcruples, though he could 
not fpeak them, were overcome, and 
the bafhful reluctance of his daughter 
gave way to her belief of its ufe to 
her father. The fick man was wrapt 
in blankets, and carried acrofs the 
ftreet to the English gentleman’s. 
The old woman helped his daughter 
to nurfe him there. The furgeon, 
who arrived foon after, prefcribed a 
little, and nature did much for him; 
in a week he was able to’thank his 
benefafor. 

By that time his hoft had learned the 
name and character of his gueft. He 
was a Proteftant clergyman of Swit- 
seriand, called La Roche, a widower, 
who had lately buried his wife, after 
a long and lingering illnefs, for which 
travelling had been prefcribed, and 
was now returning home, after an 
ineffeGtual and melancholy journey, 
with his only child, the daughter we 
have mentioned. 

* He was a devout man, as became 
his profeffion. He poffeffed devotion 
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in all its warmth, but with none of 
its afperity; I mean that afperity 
which men, called devout, fometimes 
indulge ins Mr. sess, though he 
felt no devotion, never quarrelled 
with it in others——His gouvernante 
joined the old man and his daughter 
in the prayers and thankfgivings 
which they put up on his recovery; 
for fhe, too, was a heretic, in the 
phrafe of the village——The philofo- 
pher walked out, with his long ftaff 
and his dog, and left them to their 
prayers and thank{givings—* My 
maiter,”—faid the old woman, “ alas! 
he is not a Chriftian; but he is the 
belt of unbelievers.”——* Not a Chrif- 
tian!”"—~exclaimed Mademoifelle La 
Roche, “ yet he faved my father! 
Heaven blefs him for it; I would he 
were a Chriftian!” “ There isa pride 
in human knowledge, my child,” faid 
her father, “ which often blinds men 
to the fublime truths of revelation; 
hence oppofers of Chriftianity are 
found among men of virtuous lives, 
as well as among thofe of diffipated 
and licentious characters. Nay, fome- 
times, I have known the latter more 


eafily converted to the true faith than. . 


the former, becaufe the fume of paf- 
fion is more eafily diffipated than the 
mift of falfe theory and delufive fpecu- 
lation.” — But Mr. sscccccsseees” faid 
his daughter, “ alas! my father, he 
fhall be a Chriftian before he dies.” 
—She was interrupted by the arrival 
of their landlord.—He took her hand 
with an air of kindnefs:—She drew 
it away from him in filence; threw 
down her eyes to the ground, and left 
the room“ I have been thanking 
God,” faid the good La Roche, “ for 
my recovery.” “ That is right,” repli- 
ed his landlord—* I would not with,” 
continued the old man, hefitatingly, 
“ to think otherwife; did I n@t look 
up with gratitude to that Being, I 
fhould barely be fatisfied with my 
recovery, as a continuation of life, 
which, it may be, is not a real good: 
—Alas! I may live to wifh I had 
died, that you had left me to die, 
Sir, inftead of kindly relieving me ;” 
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he clafped Mr. ss.coevee’s hand ;— 
“ but, when I look on this renovated 
being as the gift of the Almighty, I 
feel a far different fentiment—my 
heart dilates with gratitude and love 
to him: it is prepared for doing his 
will, not as a duty but as a pleafure, 
and regards every breach of it, not 
with difapprobation, but with hor- 
ror."=—= You fay right, my dear Sir,” 
replied the philofopher; “ but you 
are not yet re-eftablifhed enough to 
talk much—you muft take care of 
your health, and neither ftudy nor 
preach for fome time. I have been 
thinking over a fcheme that ftruck 
me to day, when you mentioned your 
intended departure. I never was in 
Switzerland; 1 have a great mind to 
accompany your daughter and you 
into that country.—I will help to 
take care of you by the road; for, as 
I was your 4rft phyfician, I hold my- 
felf refponfible for your cure.” La 
Roche’s eyes gliftened at the propofal ; 
his daughter was called in and told of 
it. She was equally pleafed with her 
father; for they really loved their 
landlord—not perhaps the lefs for his 
infidelity; at leaft that circumftance 
mixed a fort of pity with their regard 
for him—their fouls were not of a 
mould for harfher feelings; hatred 
never dwelt in them. 


[To be Continued.) 
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A Particular Account of a Singular 
Sleep-Walker. 


JOHN Baptifte Negretti, of Vi- 
cenze, a domeftic of the Marquis 
Louis Sale, was a man of a brown 
complexion, of a very dry, hot confti- 
tution, by nature choleric, and by 
cuftom a drunkard, From the age of 
elever#®he became fubje& to fleep- 
walking ; but he was never feized with 
thefe fits except in the month of 
March, and at the fartheft they left 
him by the middle'of April. 

Mefirs. Reghelini and Pigatti took 
a particular pleafure in obferving him 
while in this condition; and it is to 


A Particular Account of a Singular Sleep-Walker. 


the latter of thefe gentlemen, whofe 
probity is beyond the reach of flan- 
der, that we are now indebted for the 
following circumftantial detail. 

In the month of March 1745, to- 
ward the evening, Negretti having 
fat down upon a chair in an anti- 
chamber, fell afleep, and paffed a 
quarter of an hour like any other 
man in the fame fituation. He Re 
ftretched himfelf for fome time, 
afterwards remained motionlefs, as if 
he wanted to pay attention to fome- 
thing. At length he arofe, walked 
acrofs the apartment, took a tobacco- 
box out of his pocket, and feemed de- 
firous to have fome tobacco; but find- 
ing he had hardly any left, he affumed 
a look of difappointment, and ad- 
vancing to the chair which a certain 
perfon was wont to occupy, he called 
him by his name, and afked him for 
fome tobacco; the other accordingly 
prefented him his box open, and Ne- 
gretti having taken his quid, put him- 
felf in an attitude of liftening, when 
imagining he heard himfelf called, he 
ran with a wax taper toa place where 
there ufually ftood a burming candle. 
Thinking he had lighted his taper, he 
croffed the hall with it, went gently 
down ftairs, ftopping and turnin 
about from time to time as if he had 
been conducting along a vifitor. On 
reaching the outward door, he placed 
himfelf on one fide of it, faluted the 
company he imagined he was ufher- 
ing out, and bowed as each of them 
feemed fshim. This ceremony 
over, he r@turned up ftairs very quick- 
ly, extinguifhed his taper, and went to 
put it back in the place he had found 
it. This fcene he repeated three 
times the fame evening. Having 
left the anti-chamber, he went into 
the dining-room, fearched in his 
pocket for the key of the beaufet, 
and not finding it, he called by name 
for the fervant whofe duty it was to 
deliver that key to him every night 
before he went to bed. On receiving 
it, he opened the beaufet, took a 
filver waiter or falver out of it, on 
which he put four glafs decanters, 

and 
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and went to the kitchen, in order, 
no doubt, to fill them with water. 
He came back with them empty, 
however ; and when he had reached 
the middle of the ftair-cafe, he put 
what he had in his hands upon a kind 
of poft or pillar, afcended the re- 
maining fteps, and knocked at a door. 
As it was not opened to him, he re- 
turned down ftairs, went in fearch 
of the valet de chambre, afked him 
fome queftions, turned upon his heel, 
and, running precipitately up the 
ftair-cafe, he touched the falver with 
his elbow, and broke the decanters. 
He again knocked at the door, but 
to no purpofe; and, on his return 
down ftairs, he took the falver with 
him, which having carried into the 
dining-room, he placed upon a little 
table. Thence he went to the kitch- 
en, took a pitcher, carried it to the 
pump, where he filled it with water, 
and then to the kitchen again. He 
returned to the falver, and mifling 
the decanters, he was difpleafed, and 
faid they certainly ought to be there, 
as he had placed them himfelf; and 
enquired of the other fervants if they 
had taken them away. After a long 
fearch, he opened the beaufet again, 
took out two other decanters, rinfed 
them, poured water into them, and 
put them on the falver. He then 
carried the whole into the anti-cham- 
ber, to the very door of the dining- 
room, where the valet de chambre 
was wont to receive them from his 
hands, They accordingly yaok the 
falver and decanters fro > and 
a little while after returned them. 
On this he went to the kitchen, 
wiped fome plates with a cloth, held 
them to the fire as if he had wanted 
to dry them, and in like manner 
cleaned the other plates. Thefe pre- 
parations completed, he returned to 
the beaufet, put the cloth and nap- 
kins into a fimall bafket, and went, 
loaded with all thefe things, dire&tly 
to a table, where there ufed to be a 
lighted candle. Having, by the 
light of this candle, feemed to fearch 


for a fork and knife, he carried back . 


the bafket, and fhut the beaufet ; 
and having thereafter carried into 
the anti-chamber every thing he had 
carried out of the beaufet, and placed 
it upon a chair, he took a round ta- 
ble, at which the marchionefs, his 
lady, ufed to eat, and covered it 
With great neatnefs. Befide it was 
another table of the fame form. This 
he fometimes touched by miftake, 
but he always returned to that he 
wanted to cover. Now that his bu- 
finefs was finifhed, he walked about, 
blowed his nofe, took out his tobac- 
co-box again, but withdrew his fin- 
gers from it without offering to take 
any tobacco, as if he recolleéted, at 
the diftance of at leaft two hours, 
that there was none it; yet, though 
he could not procure a quid, he found 
a few grains to throw upon his hand. 
Here concluded the firft fcene. The 
people about him threw fome water 
upon his face, and he awaked. 

The next day, while Negretti was 
yet awake, the marquis received 
company in his chamber ; a circum- 
ftance which rarely happened. As 
the vifitors encreafed, fo encreafed 
the demand for chairs. Negretti 
having, in the interim, fallen afleep, 
he rofe up, after a very fhort nap, 
and, after blowing his nofe, paid kis 
refpeéts to his tobacco-box, and hur- 
ried away in fearch of chairs. What 
is the moft remarkable is, that, while 
he held one chair in both hands, he 
came to a door which was fhut, 
when, initead of knocking at it, he 
let go one hand from the chair, 
opened the door, took up the chair 
as before, and carried it to the very 
place it ought to have been in. This 
done, he went to the beaufet, fearch- 
ed for the key of it, and feemed to 
be vexed that he could not find it: 
he took a candle, and examined every 
corner of the apartment, and every 
ftep of the ftair-cafe, walking about 
with: great quicknefs, and groping 
with his hands, in the hopes of find- 
ing the loft key. The valet de 


chambre {lid it into his pocket; and 
Negretti foon after putting his hand 
there 
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there by accident, found the key. 
Enraged at his folly, he then opened 
the beaufet, when, after taking out 
a napkin, a plate, and two rolls, he 
fhut it again, and went to the kitch- 
en; there he dreffed a falad, pro. 
ducing from a clofet every thing 
neceflary for that purpofe ; and when 
he had done, he ht himfelf down in 
order to eat it. This difh they pre- 
fently took from him, and in the 
place of it gave him one of cabbage 
highly feafoned. He continued to 
eat ; and to cabbage they fubftituted 
a cake, which he fwallowed in the 
fame manner, without appearing to 
know any difference ; a circumftance 
which proves that he had not relifhed 
the falad by the organs of the tafte, 
but that the foul alone enjoyed this 
fenfation without the intervention of 
the body. While he ate, he now 
and then liftened, thinking he was 
called: and once he perfuaded him- 
felf that he actually was fo. Ac- 


cordingly he went down in great 
hafte to the hall, and finding he was 
not wanted, he ftepped into the anti- 
chamber, and afked the fervants if 


he had not been wanted? Rather 
peevifh at being difturbed, he re- 
turned to his fupper in the kitchen, 
which, after having finifhed, he faid, 
in an half whifper, that he fhould 
be glad to go to the next public- 
houfe, in order to have a:draught, if 
he had any money ; and he examined 
his pockets to no purpofe: at length 
he rofe from his feat, faying, he 
would go however; that he would 
pay next day, and they would not 
{cruple to truft him. With great 
alacrity he ran to the public-houfe, 
which was at the diftance of two 
gun-fhot from the houfe. He knock- 
ed at the door, without trying whe- 
ther it was open, as if he had known 
that, at fo late an hour, it neceffa- 
rily muft be fhut; and, on gaining 
admiflion, he called for half a pint 
of wine, inftead of which the land- 
lord gave him the iame quaniity of 
water. This he drank up, infenfible 
ef the difference, and at his depar- 
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ture faid he would pay for it on the 
morrow. With all hafte he returned 
homeward, and, on entering the anti- 
chamber, he afked the fervants if his 
mafter had not wanted him? He then 
appeared in high fpirits; faid he had 
been out to drink, and was the better 
for it. On this they opened his eyes 
with their fingers, and he awoke. 

The third fcene. One Friday even- 
ing he recollected in his fleep that 
the family tutor had faid to him, 
if he was feized with his fomnambu- 
lency that night, and would bring 
him a bafon of foup, he would give 
him fome drink-money- On this he 
arofe while faft afleep, and faid aloud, 
that he would plan a trick for the 
tutor. He accordingly went down 
to the kitchen, and repairing thence 
to the tutor’s chamber, as directed, 
he reminded him of his promife. The 
tutor gave him a {mall piece of mo- 
ney, on which Negretti, taking the 
valet de chambre by the arm, carried 
him along with him to the public 
heufe, and as he drank related to 
him, in a very circumftantial man- 
ner, how he had duped the tutor, 
whofe money he imagined he had 
received while awake. He laughed 
heartily, drank repeatedly to the tu- 
tor’s health, and returned, all life 
and fpirits, to the houfe. 

Once, while Negretti was in this 
ftate of fomnambulency, a perfon 
took it into his head to ftrike him on 
the leg with a ftick. Imagining it 
to be » he grumbled ; and, as 
the continued to ftrike him, 
he went in fearch of a fwitch, and 
purfued the fuppofed dog, brandifh- 
ing it about him with all his might : 
at length he fell into a rage, and, in 
defpair of finding him, poured forth 
a load of abufe upon the cur. He 
produced a morfel of bread from his 
pocket, called the dog by his name, 
and kept the {witch concealed. They 
oe a muff yb ws which he = 

the ;. it he di 
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“Y . Pigatti, in the courfe of his 
repeated obfervations upon Negretti, 
remarked, 
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remarked, that every night he did 
fomething new. He likewife ob- 
ferved, that, while his fit lafted, he 
enjoyed neither the fenfe of feeing, 
nor of hearing, nor of fmelling, nor 
of tafting. We have feen that he 
would eat victuals of different forts, 
without perceiving the change. He 


heard no noife, however great: he 
perceived not a candle, though it 
was held near enough to fcorch his 
eye-lids: he felt not a feather, though 
they violently tickled his nofe with 
it As for the touch, he fometimes 
had it tolerably acute, and fometimes 
exceedingly blunt. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
EVENING. 


AR in the Welt, the flow-receding 
light, 
With foften’d fplendour, filently de- 
clines ; 
And o’er the fhadowy tints of penfive 
night, " 
Mild Cynthia’s beam with trembling 
luitre fhines. ; 
See! yon fair flar forfakes the realms of 
day ; 
The lunar orbs in bright fucceflion 
roll— 
Alas! can Morn reftore the genial ray, 
Whole cheering radiance renovates 
the foul? 


Can noon-tide fplendours turn ‘ide the 


Which mark’d the silent cictims of 
diftrefs ? 
Or yon pale twilight warm the languid 
heart, 
And give foft fympathy the power to 
bleis ? 
Where now are fled-the rofeate hours of 
{pring ? 
Ye fun-thine days of fmiling eafe, 
adieu ! 
Alas! fhall vernal bloom _ 





bring, 


Or fummer fcenes their WOfited charms 
renew? 
Where now are Nature’s fimple beauties 
traced ? 
And filken cord, by fmiling friend- 
fhip wove? 
The hills, the vales, in foft perfpeSive 
laced? 
Where’s each fair image of the fcene 
I love? 
All, all are fled !—The landfeape charms 
no more ; 


Diftrutting Reafon rends the ocal 
chain ; 
Soft Sennpiitiy’s warm thrch ts o'er: 
And heaven-taught Sympathy expands 
ia vain. 


The purple meads their dewy luftres 
wear ; 
O’er the dark foreft breaks the rifing 
morn; 
Gay Flora waves her fragrant wreaths 
in air; 
And rofes blufh upon the pendant 
thorn. 
Soft fylvan fcenes in varied lights ap- 
pear; : 
Through the green foliage peeps the 
village spire ; 
Kind Nature renovates the circling year; 
And Fairy Fancy weaves her gay attire. 


But ah! if Memory ope her facred iore— 
If Friendfhip lend her meliorating art; 
Should Time, revolving, long-lof hours 
reftore, 
And wake the /atent feelings of the 
heart— 
Should varied Nature glowing tints un- 
fold, 
And vernal flow’rets all their fra- 
grance yield; 
Were Fancy’s pencil tipp’d with burnifh’d 
ld, 
Adi Hope's warm tablet with affection 
feal’d— 


In vain for me the fun-bright vifion 
{miles ; 
Illufion drops its tranfitory charm; 
In vain gay Hope the tardy hour beguiles ; 
Or glowing tints the fading canvas 
warm. 
Should splendid Fortune ftrew my path 
with flowers, 
And rofeate health, the changeful 
fcene adorn ; 
Were life’s fair drama fill'd with golden 
hours, 
And cloudlefs azure flampt on each 
gay morn— 


Still would the vacuum in my 4eart con- 
fefs 
What life’s viciffitudes could ne'er 
fupply ; 
For ah! when Fancy pictures bappinese, 
Diftrufting Reaiean wakes wie siene 
Fgh 
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Tbie- beare afpires beyond our varying 


etimae: 
Above terreftrial fcenes afcends that 
sigh; 
On Posth's broad pinions o’er the bounds 
of time, 
It foars to Heaven—to immortality. 
ELVIRA. 





PASTORAL BALLAD. 


H! turn thee hither, gentle maid, 
Nor fcorn thy lover’s fimple lay ; 

Yon fpreading elm prefents a fhade 
To fcreen us from the heat of day : 
No noife is heard, fave where the tide 
Soft murm’ring beats the founding fhore ; 
Then fly the bufy haunts of Pride, 
And think of courtly fcenes no more. 


Now Surpmer brightens all the fky, 
And Fafhion fets her vot’ries free ; 

The motley crew disjointed fly 

To rural eafe and Liberty ; 

But power like yours can never fall, 
That ftill remains, where’er you rove; 
Shines in the {plendour of the bail, 
And cheers the filence of the grove. 
And, fee! kind Summer paiffes by, 

And rich autumnal fruits are near; 
Soon too fhall fruitful Autumn die, 

For Winter fhivers in the rear. 

But, while thefe changes intervene, 
The Sun unheeded rolls away ; 

If thou but {mile each day’s ferene, 
And, blefs’d with thee, each month is 
May. 





Poctryrockntelligente. 


A BALDAD, BY ROPFET EUIENS. 


Tiune—" Humours of Glen.” 


[Hem groves o° fweet myrtle, let 
foreign lands reckon 
Where bright beaming fummers exalt 
the perfume; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o’ green 
breckan, 
With the burn flealing under the lang 
yellow broom : 
Far dearer to me yon humble broom 
bowers, 
Where the blue-bell amd gowan lurk 
lowly unfeen; 
For there, lightly tripping amang the 
wild flowers ; 
A lift’ning the linnet, oft’ wanders my 
Jean. 


Tho’ rich is the breeze, in their gay 
funny valleys, 
And cauld Caledonia’s blaft on the 
wave; 
Their fweet-fcented woodlands that fkirt 
the proud palace; 
What are they ’—the haunt o’ the ty- 
rant and flave! 
The flave’s fpicy forefts, and gold bub- 
bling fountains, 
The brave Caledonian views wi' dif- 
dain; 
He wanders as free as the wind on his 
mountains, 
Save Love’s willing fetters—the chains 
of his Jean. 








Fresu difpatches are received from 
our commiffioners and communicated by 
the Executive to Congrefs. It is agreed 
that ten thoufand copies of them be 
printed with the other difpatches to be 
cireulated in different parts of the Union. 
Talleyrand the French Miniiter of Fo- 
reign affairs has an{wered the Memorial 
of our Commifioners, and they have 
replied to his anfwer. In the courfe of 
the fitting, on Thurfday lait, Congrefs 
received the following Meffage in wri- 
ting, from the Prefideat of the United 
Staies: 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 

Gentlemen af the House of Representatives, 

Wu e I congratulate you on the 
arrival of General Marthal!, one of our 
late Er. .ys Extraordinary to the French 
Republic, at a place of fafety, where he 
is juftly held in honour, I think it my 
duty to communicate to you a letter re- 
ceived by him from Mr. Gerry, the only 
ome of the three, who has not received 
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Congé. This letter, together with ano- 
ther from the Minifter of Fereign Rela- 
tions to him, of the third of April, and 
his anfwer of the fourth, will thew the 
fituation in which he remains, his inten- 


tions and grofpeds. 
I preilly thas before this time, he 
has receiv inftrudions, (a copy 


of which accompanies this mefflage), to 
confent to no loan, and therefore the 
negociation may be confidered as at an 
end. 

I will never fend another minifter to 
France, without aflurances, that he will 
be received, refpected, and honoured, as 
the reprefentative of a Great, Free, 
Powerful, and Independent Nation. 

Fune ast, ’g8. JOHN ADAMS. 


Paris, 16th April, 1798. 
My Dear Sir, 

“ Turs | expe& you will receive by 
my colieague General Marfhall, who 
carries with him the laft letter*of Mr. 
Talleyrand to the American Envoys and 

their 
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ther anfwer. On the day when we fent 
the anfwer, I received a letter from the 
minifter, a copy of which and my an- 


fwer is inclofed. I have not fent thefe 
to the Secretary of Srate, becaufe I have 
not time to a letter to accompa- 


ny them. Indeed, I expected my pafiport 
with my colleagues, but am informed 
the Diretory will not confent to my 
leaving France, and to bring on an im- 
mediate rupture, by adopting this mea- 
fure contrary to their wiihes, would be 
in my mind unwarrantable. 

The obje& of Mr. Talleyrand you will 
perceive, was to refume our reciprocal 
communications, and again te difcufs 
the fubje& of a loan. I thought it bett 
in my anfwer, not merely to object to 
this, but to every meafure, that could 
have a tendency to draw me into a ne- 
gociation. 1 accepted of this mifficn, 
my dear Sir, to fupport yout adminiftra- 
tion, and have brought myfelf into a 
predicament,* which you muft afiift me 
to extricate myfelf from, by appointing 
fome others to fupply the places of my- 
felf and colleagues, if a further progrefs 
in this bufinefs fhould be found praéti- 
cable.” 

I have only a moment to add my beft 
refpects to your Lady, and my aflurance of 
The moft fincere and refpectful attach- 
ment, My dear Sir, 

of yours fincerely, 
The President of the E. GERRY. 
United States. 

ss.—In Senate, Sune 20.—The 
bill entituled;“* An act fupplementary to 
and to amend the a authorizing the 
Prefident of the United States to raife a 
Provifional Army,” was read a third 
time and pafied.+-Yeas 16, Nays 5. 

A bill has been reported in the Senate 
of the United States, declaring that all 
treaties between the French Republic and 
the Onited States be null id. And 
on Thurfday on the quefti@n, whether 
the aforefaid bill fhould be read a fecond 
time, it was carried, 14 voting in favour 
of it. 

Newport [R2. i}, Fune 12.—Both 
houfes of the Afiembly of this fate form- 
ed a quorum this morning.—A motion 
was made in the Houfe of Reprefenta- 
tives and unanimoufly carried, for the 
appointment of a committee to confider 
and make report on the expediency of 
making provifion for the defence of the 
fea coaft of this fate, and on meafures 
neceflary for effecting that object. The 
committee confiits of two members from 


* I aHude to my painful retidence 
here, as a political cypher. 
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each county....[ Ye “erday, the Honourable 
Senate concurred in the above choice, 
unanimoufly except one only). 

Sune 15.—A refolve came down from 
the Honourable Senate, requefting the 
governor to direét the quarter-matfter- 
general, to provide and mount cannon 
for the protediion of the fea coaft. [By 
this reiolve, 50,000 dollars are appro- 
priated for the above purpofe.]— The 
Honourable Mr. Bridge brought down a 
refulve empowering the trea{furer to bor- 
row of the Union Bank a fum not ex- 
ceeding 50,000 dollars; which was read 
aad concurred in.—An aé& providing for 
the ceflion of Caftle Ifland, in the har- 
bour of Boiton, to the United States, 
and for other purpofes, as taken into a 
new draught, pafied without a divifion. 
(This bill will be taken up this day in 
the Senate. ] 

Boston, Fune 14.—State of New-Hamp- 
fhire. In the Houie of Reprefentatives, 
June 8th, 1798. Voted, That in conte- 
quence of certain exprefiions uled by Mr. 
Howard, in his prayer in this Houle, and 
his omitting to pray for the Prefident and 
Congrefs of the United States this day, 
that this Houfe do not wifh any further 
fervices from him as Chap/ain, and that 
the Affiitant Clerk be directed to furnish 
him with a copy hereof. 

Fobn Prentice, Speaker. 

Sune 15.—The inhabitants of Portland, 
on the 11th inftant, voted to allow two 
thoufand dollars, towards fortifying the 
harbour of that place. 


Carlisie, Sune 14.—On Monday laft a 
certain Sarah Clark was committed to 
the jail of this county, on fufpicion of 
being the perfon who poifoned the family 
of John Carothers, Efg. in the lower 
fettlement, of which Mr. Carothers and 
his wife have died, and feveral cthers 
of the family are now very ill. 


Baltimore, Fune 16.—Agreeably to no- 
tification in the public papers, a number 
of Merchants met at the Exchange, in 
the city of Baltimore, this day.— 

Thorowgood Smith, Efq. in the chair.— 
Refolved, That a committee be appointed 
to receive fubfcriptions for the purpofe 
of building and equipping two thips of 
war, to be offered to the government 
of the United States; and that the com- 
mittee confift of the following gentle 
men: Robert Oliver, David Stewart, 
George Sears, John Stricker, James 
Barry.—Refolved, That as foon as thir- 
ty-thoufand doilars fhall be fubicribed, 
the committee fhall call the fubfcribers 
together for the purpofe of completing 
the objects of the meeting. —The fum of 

forty- 
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forty-thoufand three hundred dollars was 
immediately fubfcribed by the company 
prefent.——une 18.—Capiain Atkins, 
who arrived laft night has politely 
favoured us with the following:—On 
Friday about meridian, {poke the Con- 
fiallation, north point of Rappahannock, 
bearing WSW. diftant two leagues, in 
feven and an half fathoms water, wind 
SSE. all well.—I was in a pilot boat; 
the breeze light—but the failed nearly as 
faft as the pilot boat and not all fail fet, 
as fhe had not been long under way—She 
was ftretching to the eafiward. 


Norfolk, une 12.—VYeherday arrived 
here from Richmond, Captaife Clai- 
bourne, with a detachment of 70 of the 
continental troops, for the purpofe of 
garrifoning our forts. 

Same day arrived the floop Herkemer, 
Captain Seaman, in 52 hours from New- 
York, and has on board the mortars 
and fhells for the ufe of the forts. 

We mentioned on the 2d inftant that 
Mofes Brown Efq. of Newbury Port fub- 
{cribed fifteen hundred dollars towards 
the building of a twenty-gun-fhip in that 

t. We fince learn that this fum is 
one thoufand dollars lefs than he really 


fubfcribed. Mofes Brown Efq. and Mr. . 


William Bartlett each fubfcribed two 
thoufand five hundred dollars. 


In New York, on Monday laft, in the 
courfe of an hour about thirty thoufand 
dollars were fubfcribed for purchafing 
fhips to be loaned to government for the 

rotection of our commerce and coafts. 

en or twelve names were put down for 
one thoufand dollars each. By this time 
one hundred thoufand dollars were ex- 
pected to be fubfcribed. 

The Hon. Mr. Bingham has fubfcribed 
five thoufand dollars for the fhips which 
be merchants of Philadelphia are about 

Iding to lend to Government. 


We are informed that government has 
it in contemplation to purchafe the 
America, a very fine fhip belonging to 
Salem. She is to mount twenty-eight 
nine pounders and be commanded by 
Captain R. V. Morris. 

On the 2gth ultimo, the fhip Maria, 
Kennedy, arrived at Charlefton, after a 
pailage of feventy-eight days from Al- 
giers. She brought the crew of the Ham- 
dallah, built for the Dey in this city. 

A Fire, fuppofed to be from accident, 
broke out on the 5th inflant, in Kin 
ftreet, corner of Price’s alley, Charlet- 
ton, and confumed fix dwelling houfes. 

The Honourable J. Marfhall, one of 
our Envoys to the French Republic, ar- 
rived at New York, laft Monday, in the 
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fhip Alexander Mamilton. He left Bour- 
deaux April 26th. General Pinckney 
and General Marthall received their 
paffports on the 14th of April. The de- 
parture of General Pinckney was delayed 
only by the ill-health of Mifs Pinckney : 
It is fuppofed, however, that he is now 
about leaving France.—On Tuefday lait, 


-about eight o’clock in the evening, 


General Marfhall arrived in this city.— 
He was received at the Wafhington ta- 
vern, by the Secretary of State and Mr. 
Bingham, from whence he proceeded in 
the carriage with thefe gentlemen to 
Frankfort, where he was met by the 
three troops of cavalry, which efcorted 
him into town. Upon his arrival the 
bells of Chrift Church ftruck out in 
joyful peals ; and the repeated huzzas of 
the citizens, which met him at every 
corner, {poke in loudeft accents the high 
opinion they entertained of his condud& 
and integrity, throughout his arduous 
and important miflion.—On Wednelday 
morning the members of both houfes of 
Congrels, and a numerous concourle of 
re{pectable citizens, waited on Mr. Mar- 
fhall, to congratulate him on his fafe 
return to his country. He has been in- 
vited by the members of both Houfes of 
Congrefs to dine with them, at O’Ellers’ 
Hotel, this day [the 23d init. ]—the Hon, 
Mefirs. Bingham, Read, Sitgreaves, Otis, 
and Rutledge, are the committee of ar- 
rangements. 


Extract of a letter from Baitimore, 
dated Fune 18th.—‘‘ There is now fub- 
{cribéd 63,000 dollars for the fhips of 
war; they expec to get 100,000 dollars 
before the end of the week. Mr. O’Don- 
nell has given four thoufand dollars.” 

— 
MARRIED, 

In Germantown, on the 14th inftant, 
by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Nicholas 
Kauffiel inter, to Mifs Elizabeth 
Wolf, both'of that place. 

In this city, on the fame day by the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of the German Church, 
Mr. Samuel Gravenitine, to Milfs Peggy 
Habacker ; 

On the fame day, by the Rev. Dr. 
Rogers, Mr. William. Thompfon, to Mifs 
Jane Wilfon; 

On the fame day, Mr. Wm. M‘Cally, 
to Milfs Frances Reeves ; 

And on the 12th inftant, by the Rev. 
Mr. Uitick, Mr. Rembrandt Peale, to Miis 
Eleanora M. Short; all of this city. 


—— 


DIED, 

On the 2oth init. in this citys Rieanor 

Waring, wife of Matthew Waring, of 
this city. 





